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READERS WRITE 





Dictatorship and War 


Please accept my hearty congratula- 
tions on your editorial, “The Thing Has 
Roots,” in the March 5th issue of PATH- 
FINDER. 1 wish it could be read by 
every man and woman in the United 


States. 
H. M. Trimble 

Trout Run, Pa. r 

This is a note of appreciation for your 
weekly feature articles. I don’t know 
where else one could get so much up-to- 
the-minute information on vital news 
topics so quickly. The one on “Dictator- 
ship” in this week’s issue is one of the 
best articles I have read on the subject 
anywhere. The challenge to democracy 
which it raises is indeed a grave one. I 
am wondering to what extent this chal- 
lenge is involved in the parallel challenge 
you are constantly asserting, that of re- 
constructing our own national economy. 
Suppose the latter challenge is not suc- 
cessfully faced; suppose the present “re- 
cession” stretches out into another long, 
lean depression, what would happen to 
our democracy? Your own indication of 
the historical relation between economic 
need and dictatorship leaves one in little 
doubt as to the answer. 

Anthony Hoekema 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


In a recent radio address, Dr. L. W. Boe 
of St. Olaf College referred to the perilous 
war attitude throughout the world. He 
said that what we need is not to build 
more battleships, but to establish the 
truth. It seems to me that this should 
be the slogan for all the democracies of 
the world at this time, lest the dictators 
gain the upper hand and make it a eapital 
offense to tell the truth. We as a nation 
should have the courage to advocate fair 
dealings throughout the whole world ac- 
cording to Christian standards, without 
threatening to enforce them with arms. 
We should officially rebuke Italy for her 
conquest of Ethiopia; Hitler for his in- 
sult to the church, the Jews and Austria; 
and Japan for her murderous plundering 
of China, 

Albert Hadland 


Plainview, Minn. 
* 


At this time, when all civilization is 
apprehensive of a world wide conflict, we 
should be reminded of the appalling cost 
and wastefulness of war. Listen to Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, president of Colum- 
bia University: “The money spent for 
the World war could have built a $2,000 
house, placed in it $1,000 worth of fur- 
niture, put it on five acres of land worth 
$100 an acre and have given this to every 
family in the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, England, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, 
France, Belgium, Germany and Russia; 
could have given to each city of 20,000 or 
over in each of these countries a $5,000,- 
000 library and a $10,000,000 university; 
and still, with what was left, set aside a 
sum which at five per cent would provide 
a $1,000 yearly salary for over 125,000 
teachers and a like number of nurses.” 

Walter C. Day 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

“In the twentieth century war will be 
dead, the scaffold will be dead; hatred 
will be dead; frontier boundaries will be 
dead; dogmas will be dead; man will live. 
He will possess something greater than 


these—a great country, the whole earth, 
and a great hope, the whole heaven.”— 
Victor Hugo. 

I ran across this quotation the other 
day and it set me to thinking: “Have we 
fulfilled the dreams this great man held 
for us?” I was forced to admit that 
we had not... 

Sue Quarles 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Footnote on an Ex-Governor 

In PATHFINDER for February 20, un- 
der the caption, “The Right to Cough,” 
you gave Mr. Pat Morris Neff, a one-time 
governor of Texas, quite a bit of space. 
The story of his methods is not complete 
without an account of how striking rail- 
road car men were treated during his 
tenure of office. They were striking and 
asking for a fair wage, and were not 
charged with rioting while on strike. 
Nevertheless, they were beaten up by 
railroad policemen and state troops. A 
few of the small grocery men who ex- 
tended credit to the strikers were ordered 
to “move on” and their places of business 
were damaged. Anybody who was at 
Denison or Cleburne, Texas, during the 
time will remember Mr. Neff’s Hitlerized 
methods. Mr. Neff .. . can’t take it 
when a joke is aimed at him. 
- Wiley D. Lott 
Casper, Wyo. 


More About Our Anthem 
I want to say that our national anthem, 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” is dignified, 
forceful and American. While we love 
and sing “My Country ’Tis of Thee,” those 
who prefer it should remember that it 
was also borrowed from the British “God 
Save Our King.” 
Mrs. W. C. Huff 
Scottsbluff, Neb. 
To the assailants of the anthem I am 
indebted for having re-read and realized 
more than ever before the beauty, truth 


. and idealism of the words to “The Star- 


Spangled Banner.” 
Curus H. Eshleman 
Lakewood, O. 


7 * * 


Previous to the World war “My Coun- 
try ’Tis of Thee” was generally accepted 
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and announced as our national anthen, 
Unfortunately its music was the sam 
as the English National Anthem—“G,, 
Save the King” or “God Save the Que: 
as the occasion required. When our < 
dier bands played it abroad Europe. 
thought they were rendering homag -_ 
the English King and acknowledging sv) § 
jection to him as colonists. That id. — 
had to be corrected quickly and “1}, 
Star-Spangled Banner” became our ant}ic)), P. 























































J. L. T. Watter: 
Duncan, Ariz. 

I read in “Readers Write” for Mar: 
Mr. Goehring’s suggestion to change «) 
anthem to “My Country "Tis of The: 
This would be a big improvement, ,! 
though the song has the same tune as 1}; P 
British anthem. Furthermore, on Sund.) 
morning, July 1, 1863, upon the field 
Gettysburg, when two mighty armies 


greatest ever assembled on Americ: in f 
soil) stood facing each other, one b A 
played “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 2): cris 
another replied with “Dixie.” On a fa; sent 
hillside, another band played “In pres 


Sweet Bye and Bye,” and I am told ¢ 
it was with difficulty that officers cou): ban 
rally their men and get them to fight elf 
all. The great un-Civil war came ; self 
being at an end right then and th. plig 
. . Perhaps “In the Sweet Bye and By’ adi 
should be our national anthem, so |! ern! 
the world may know that we are a peacc- atte’ 
loving nation, 


lane 


caus 


J. A. McDerm: witl 


Richland Center, Wis. 


an 
Pg ay I for Mr. McDermott’s ch: g nd 
the circumstances of the Battle of Get prol 
uly 1, 1863, were not such as to have permit': 
any exchange of music. The encounter of Uni: bell 
Conf te troops on t day was largely 
dental; at the beginning of the conflict the but 
Union troops present were cavalry units wit! er 
band. Conceivably, there might have been rn nati 
repartee on the morning of the second or third ‘ M 
of the battle, since neither day was marked b) + 
tensive fighting until early afternoon.—Ed ] gov 
You quote a French policeman ing 


Jascha Heifetz as objecting to our nation the 
al anthem. Reverse the subject and te!! ed | 
me how the various countries of Euro) a & 
would react if the descendants of ‘!v has 
Puritan fathers should tell any of th: 
what they should sing for their nati: 
anthem. 


prol 


Abo 


Mrs. John D. Wern Inte 
Marceline, Mo. miss 


On Pensions ona 
Your article, “Veterans Latest” (PATH cent 
FINDER, Feb. 12), certainly contained Whi 
nothing that should anger any fair-mind Rican 
ed person. Ex-soldiers after the Civ!! anit 
war took advantage of the honor in whic! ey 
such men are universally held and licia 
ceeded in getting pensions on such 4 pert 
comprehensive scale that it undoubte:!; rail 
included many who had no just claim ' railr 
them. Now the ex-soldiers of the Word impe 
war are doing the same thing on a ™! to f 
larger scale, and the remarks of Lacy |! 
nell show that they are in deadly eari: oe 
Donald Davids E( 
Chicago, Ill. of t 
ee the | 
Apologies to Bergen foun 
Surely you will have to apologize ito \! plea 
Bergen. Even Charley McCarthy wo! of tl 
hesitate to call him a “wooden ventr! ever 
quist” (PATHFINDER, Mar. 12). Othe'- 
wise your article on Radio was most « 
prehensive. 


gran 


. Wm. H. Whitehe tures 
Oxford, Pa. 


[PATHFINDER wrote “‘wooden ventriloquist’s ‘ De T 
my.’’ I¢ should have written ‘ventriloquist’: 7 
en dummy.’’—Ed.] sOun 
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RAILROADS— 


Their ‘Cry Is “Stop! Look! Listen!” 


ERHAPS the most efficient in the 

world, certainly the largest in the 
world, the giant system of American 
railroads also is probably the sickest 
in the world. 

\pparently faced with the worst 
crisis in its history, the system pre- 
sents itself today as one of the most 
pressing economic problems in the 
land. In the shadow of large-scale 
bankruptcy, aware that it is hardly 
self-supporting, it is pointing to its 
plight with a stop-look-listen plea that 
admittedly demands immediate gov- 
ernment attention. It demands this 
attention for two reasons: first, be- 
cause the problem cannot be solved 
without government action; 
ind second, because the 
problem affects not the well- 
being of the railroads alone 
but the well-being of the 
nation as a whole. 

Mindful of all this, the 
sovernment has been study- 
ing the subject ever since 
the critical stage was reach- 
ed last year. For months, 

Congressional committee 
1as been investigating the 
problem in all its phases. 
About a fortnight ago, the 

rstate Commerce Com- 

‘sion authorized the roads 

raise their freight rates 

in average of about 5 per 
Last week, at the 

House, President 
oosevelt discussed the sit- 

tion with government of- 

ils, Congressional ex- 
perts and representatives of 
railroad management and 
railroad labor. All signs indicated an 
important effort would soon be made 
lo formulate a comprehensive pro- 
gram of action. 

ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE: Because 

the significant role they play in 
the national economy, railroads have 
found little or no opposition to their 
plea for life-saving action. Students 
of the problem are agreed that what- 
ever this action is to be—and it seems 
that it must include streamlining of 

h rolling stock and financial struc- 

es—it must come soon. General 

nomic health, they hold, cannot 

realized until railroads are in a 

und position. To support this point, 

ey cite such figures as these: 

€ As a giant among giants, the 

ierican railroad industry represents 
‘n investment of about 26 billion dol- 
is. There are close to 2,000,000 


\\ lite 








holders of railroad bonds and stocks. 
Because insurance companies and sav- 
ings banks have invested heavily in 
rail securities, almost every holder of 
an insurance policy and almost every- 
body with a bank deposit have an in- 
direct financial interest in railroads. 

@ As a taxpayer, the railroad in- 
dustry pays almost $1,000,000 a day to 
Federal, state and local governments, 

@ As an employer, the railroad in- 
dustry directly employs about 1,000,- 
000 persons who earn a total of more 
than $5,000,000 dollars a day. 

@ As a consumer, the railroad in- 
dustry does these things: (1) it in- 
directly employs about 1,000,000 per- 





No Less than Trains, Railroad Finances Must Be Streamlined 


sons in supply industries; (2) it has 
a fixed shopping list of approximately 
70,000 different items, from toothpicks 


to locomotives; (3) it normally buys 


and uses 23 per cent of all the bitumi- 
nous coal mined in America; (4) dur- 
ing the past 14 years, it has used 
more iron and steel than any other 
industry—more than 18 per cent of the 
entire iron and steel production in the 
United States; and (5) over the past 
10 years, it has spent an average of 
one billion dollars annually on vari- 
ous supply purchases. 

GRADUAL DECLINE: As a huge 
paying investment, however, as a 
steady employer and as a great con- 
sumer of both heavy and light goods, 
the railroad industry has left its flush 
and lusty days far behind. Ailing for 
many years, its decline has been grad- 
ual; its present grave illness is mere- 





International 


ly the result of an accumulation of 
destructive factors. 

In 1829, when America’s first loco- 
motive engine made its appearance at 
Honesdale, Pa., a new and stirring 
age was born. Slowly at first, and 
then with great rapidity in the 1850s, 
the railroads began to spread their 
vast network. In 1864 began what 
the historian James Truslow Adams 
has called “one of the greatest engi- 
neering feats as yet attempted by man 
at that time.” This resulted in the 
union of the Central Pacific and Union 
Pacific on May 10, 1869, about 50 miles 
west of Ogden, Utah. Thus, for the 
first time, the American continent was 
spanned from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, and on July 26, 1869, the first 
through train from California to New 
York arrived in New York after an 


/ 


historic run of 6% days. 

Too much stress cannot be placed 
on the importance of this 
development. Immeasurably 
influencing the course of 
civilization in the United 
States, a fundamental part 
of the epic of America, it 
had a terrific impact on the 
nation’s economic, political 
and social life. Economi- 
cally, it revolutionized na- 
tional and_ international 
trade routes, taking com- 
merce away from inland 
waterways and causing a 
far-reaching shift in export 
centers.t Politically, it uni- 
fied the country, linking 
east and west, north and 
south, in a way that would 
have been impossible with- 
out it. Socially, it gave rise 
to new communities, helped 
break down intense pro- 
vincialisms, and opened up 
a bright new world for all 
Americans, 

To help make possible this new 
world, to push railroad expansion, the 
national government freely contribut- 
ed cash and land grants. For the 
building of four great western roads, 
for example, Washington gave away 
130,000,000 acres of public domain. 
As thousands of miles of new track 
were added to the network, shock- 
ing scandals took place. Corruption, 
fraudulent stock sales and danger- 
ously unwise financing came to make 
up a long, dark chapter in the his- 
tory of railroad development, 

By 1887, it was plain to everybody 
that the American railroad was a 
“natural” monopoly in the field of 
transportation. It was plain, too, 


(Continued on page 20) 


t Within three years after the first train had 
crossed the continent, for instance, America’s busi- 
ness with the Orient jumped 100 per cent. 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Problems 


For one evening last week, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was just one of tens of 
thousands of last-minute citizens en- 
gaged on the same problem—compila- 
tion of income tax returns.j After 
estimating the amount due on his 
$75,000 salary and other incomes, he 
returned to the more comprehensive 
problems involved in running a nation. 

PRESS: The White House rule on 
the President’s bi-weekly press con- 
ferences is that he may not be quoted 
directly without special permission. 
Hence, of particular interest last week 
was the release of stenographic tran- 
scripts of eight conferences held dur- 
ing his first administration. Includ- 
ed in the transcripts, which are to be 
among those published in book and 
magazine form were: his famous 
“horse and buggy” remarks after the 
defeat of NRA; his analogy between 
the administration and a_ football 
team; his suggestion that an ambigu- 
ous questioner should ask whether “I 
have stopped tickling my mother-in- 
law’s feet;” and his belief that he once 
caught cold “from talking too much.” 

At a regular press conference during 
the week, the President expressed his 
disappointment in the House action 
that killed the “third basket.” This 
tax, he said, had been designed not 
as a punitive levy but solely to 
equalize the taxes paid by corpora- 
tions with similar profits. 

FOREIGN: At the second press con- 
ference, reporters were anxious to 
know Washington’s official attitude 
toward Germany’s absorption of Aus- 
tria (see page 7). They received no 
answer from the President but they 
found a hint that Austria was still 
recognized as a separate nation. They 
found this in a State Department trade 
statement which listed Austria among 
treaty-favored nations but which did 
not list Germany. 

Affecting the United States position 
in the Far East was a seeming change 
in attitude toward giving the Philip- 
pines independence in 1946, as now 
provided by law. A speech by High 
Commissioner Paul V, McNutt, believ- 
ed to have had advance approval of 
the White House, suggested that the 
question of independence undergo a 
“thorough re-examination” in the light 
of recent Far Eastern events. 

CONFERENCES: Two important 
presidential conferences of the week 
were (1) a meeting with representa- 
tives of railway management and 
labor on the state of the nation’s rail- 
roads (see page 3); (2) a meeting 
with the three directors of TVA in an 
effort to get to the bottom of the dis- 
sension in TVA (see page 5). 

REPORT: The President submitted 
to Congress a six-year plan on con- 

+ At the March 15 deadline for filing of returns, 
the Treasury announced that income bg collections 


amounted to $615,947,718, an increase 18 per cent 
over the corresponding period last year. 





trol of American water resources 
which had been prepared for him 
by the National Resources Committee. 
Cost of the plan to Federal, state and 
local governments was set at $2,124,- 
867,000. Citing a need for an inte- 
grated water policy, the President of- 
fered the report as a framework for 
future legislation. 

POLITICS: What Representative Sol 
Bloom of New York considered a po- 
litical slight was vigorously denied by 
the White House. The story developed 
this way: Representative Sam Mc- 
Reynolds, chairman of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, had consid- 
ered leaving the House to run for the 
Senate from Tennessee. In a letter to 
McReynolds, Roosevelt said “it would 
be tragic” if McReynolds gave up his 
chairmanship. Presidential secre- 
taries insisted that Roosevelt had not 
even realized, when writing the letter, 
that Bloom, a Tammany stalwart and 
no expert on foreign affairs, was next 
in line for the chairmanship. 





International 
Mrs. Cratty Finally “Saw” the President 


Among the President’s other activi- 
ties were these: 

@ Aspeech to the Community Mobi- 
lization for Human Needs which re- 
sulted in Charles P. Taft, president of 
the Mobilization, taking sharp issue 
with Roosevelt on the administration 
of relief (see page 11). 

@ Attendance at the 17th annual 
dinner of the White House Corre- 
spondents Association. There the 
President saw a special newsreel com- 
piled from various movies of himself 
but in which the voice was dubbed in 
by a comic dialect commentator. Thus, 
when newsreel shots were shown of 
the President greeting a contingent 
of small business men, the Roosevelt 
“voice” was singing a song in praise 
of big business to the tune of “Bei Mir 
Bist du Schoen.” 

Principal sidelight of the White 
House week was the determined sit- 


Pathfinde r 


down in the executive mansion | 
Mrs. Edna Cratty of Valley Strea; 
L. I. Mrs. Cratty, a WPA seamstr: 

had insisted she would not bud: 
unti] she saw the President and p; 
tested against relief wage cuts in h. 
community. For seven hours, \J 

Cratty, mother of two children, sat 

a White House office until she : 
persuaded to move to WPA hea 
quarters. She explained later {|} 

she did “see” the President. She s: 

she had seen his motor car speed |, 
but that was as far as she got. 


England, New England 


“I see no more connection betwe: 
peace and trade treaties than betwe 
cheese and chalk,” grumbled Hamil! 
Fish last week during committee he: 
ing on the proposed Anglo-Ameri 
trade treaty. 

The garrulous Republican Repr 
sentative was speaking for himsve|! 
his New York constituents, and s; 
cifically, for retention of the tariff . 
hats; but his voice was that of th: 
New England manufacturer. Whii 
he talked, New England Congressn 
were testifying at three simultaneou: 
hearings of the Committee on Reci 
procity Information.t Most piped thx 
same plaint: that concessions to Bri! 
ish manufacturers in exchange for 
market for American farm produc 
might help agriculture but would ce: 
tainly hurt New England factori: 
“Massachusetts is being placed on thx 
sacrificial altar in the hope of bett: 
ing conditions in other parts of tli 
country,” declared Representatiy: 
Allen T. Treadway. 

While 600 other witnesses clamore«! 
to be heard, Secretary of State Hul! 
who has already shepherded 17 trad 
treaties through to signature, wrot: 
letter to 15 New England Republican 
Congressmen, They had asked that 
dickering with Britain be held up unt 
a study could be made of the living 
standards under which British manu 
factures are produced. Hull replied 
that to put off negotiations with Ame! 
ica’s most important customer at this 
stage would amount to suspension o! 
the whole trade treaty program. “‘\\' 
are face to face,” he wrote, “with th: 
problem of disposing in foreign m:! 
kets of large surpluses of farm prod 
ucts. Bear in mind that the prosper: 
of agriculture in this country vital!) 
affects the prosperity of industry) 
New England, as elsewhere.” Sho\ 
ing that he regards peace and trad: 
treaties as considerably closer linke:! 
than cheese and chalk, Hull called his 
program “the greatest single force: 
today in... turning internation:! 
trade away from a tooth and cla 
struggle for vanishing trade oppo! 
tunity.” 

British manufacturers were fumins, 
meanwhile, because they had no con 
mittee hearings like those at Washins 
ton in which to register their distas': 
for the Anglo-American treaty. Bb: 


+ An interdepartmental committee with memb« 
from the Tariff Commission, AAA, and the Stat¢ 





i Committee for ty 
larged from its normal seven to 20 members last wee! 
to accommodate the throngs of would-be witnesse: 
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cause such a treaty would conflict with 
Britain’s policy of preference to do- 
minion goods, such as those from 
Canada, the influential British Nation- 
»l Review was saying last week that 
‘he move for lower tariffs was “part 
of the great push . .. to weaken the 
British people and disintegrate their 
empire” and that “we cannot possibly 
sive the Americans the kind of thing 
they will ask for.” 





Congress: Three Bones 

Like hungry dogs, opposing factions 
Congress last week fought over 
three recaty New Deal legislative 
hones. ihe House was the scene of 
scraps—over the taxation and 
val expansion bills—while the Sen- 
continued to be the pit for the 

third—governmental reorganization. 

TAXES, NAVY: After three hours 
of voting under five roll calls, the 
House passed the controversial Tax 
Revision measure, 294-97, and sent it 
to the Senate. By approving formal- 
ly the previous informal removal of 
the bitterly-attacked “third basket” 
tax on closely held corporations, the 
House took a direct slap at the Presi- 
dent, but it retained the modified un- 
distributed profits and capital gains 
taxes, To substitute for the esti- 
mated $40,000,000 revenue loss caused 
by the “third basket” elimination, rep- 
resentatives approved an amendment 
imposing stiff excise taxes on distilled 
liquors, imported pork and pork prod- 
ucts—a move which immediately drew 
fire from the Administration as well 
as the Distilled Spirits Institute. But 
even with these new taxes the bill was 
expected to bring in» $22,000,000 less 
than the desired $5,330,000,000. 

As in the tax wrangle, the House 
debate over naval expansion cut across 
party lines, Taken up immediately 
ifter taxation revision, its opponents 
repeated charges already made in com- 
mittee: (1) that there was a naval alli- 
ince or understanding between the 
United States and Great Britain de- 
spite Secretary Hull’s and Admiral 
Leahy’s statements to the contrary; 
(2) that the Administration intended 
lo use the Navy to fight an offensive 
war; (3) that the program was a dan- 
gerous attempt to “bluff” the world; 
ind (4) that the bill’s purpose was to 
(distract attention from unrest at 
home. In rebuttal, the measure’s sup- 
porters contended again that it was 
a purely defensive move and not de- 
signed to “police the world.” As the 
bill approached a vote at the end of 
the week, it was predicted that the 
estimated strong House majority fa- 
voring it, further influenced by the 
lense European situation, would pass 
it by a comfortable majority. 

REORGANIZATION: In the Senate, 
icbate continued to drag along on the 
‘ecutive department reorganization 
bill. As in previous weeks, the insur- 

nt Democrats and Republicans fight- 
ing the proposal strenuously objected 
‘o the delegation of Congressional 
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power to the President to abolish or 
regroup executive agencies. Fearing 
that the measure would take away the 
control of Congress over the depart- 
ments, the measure’s foes rallied 
around amendments designed to keep 
in Congress the right to veto the Pres- 
ident’s reorganizing attempts. But be- 
fore the chief of these—the Wheeler 
amendment—was voted on, Adminis- 
tration forces won the first major test 
of the bill by defeating, 50-38, the 
Walsh amendment which would have 
wiped out the bill’s proposal to sub- 
stitute a single Civil Service Adminis- 
trator for the present three-member 
board. To some, this meant that the 
bill eventually would pass unchanged. 

Temporarily interrupting the de- 
bate on reorganization, the Senate 
quickly approved with a voice vote 
the appointment of Thurman W. 
Arnold, Yale law professor and author 
of the controversial book, The Folk- 
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Norris Changed His Mind (see col. 3) 


lore of Capitalism, to be Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of the anti- 
trust division. Arnold apparently had 
quieted most of the opposition by tell- 
ing a subcommittee: “I think the en- 
forcement of the anti-trust laws should 
be vigorous and fair.” 

Meanwhile, the Senate Committees 
on Finance and Unemployment and 
Relief were particularly busy. Taking 
the Tax Revision Bill from the House, 
the Finance Committee immediately 
indicated that it might further maul 
the Administration’s taxation princi- 
ples as: (1) Chairman Harrison came 
out flatly for outright repeal of the 
modified undistributed profits tax and 
for simplification of the capital gains 
tax; (2) Senator Bailey urged lower- 
ing of surtaxes on higher bracket in- 
comes; and (3) Senator La Follette 
announced he would introduce amend- 
ments broadening the tax base, 

Although the Unemployment and Re- 
lief Committee was chiefly concerned 
with testimony on rural joblessness 
(see page 12), it also heard statements 
from other witnesses that 4,300,000 
persons had lost their jobs in the last 





. three months; that WPA employees 


would number 2,500,000 at the end of 
March; and that the nation had spent 
$19,303,000,000 for relief from 1933-37. 


TVA: Spreading Quarrel 


Like a pebble dropped in water, the 
ill feeling between two directors of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
its chairman last week had spread its 
ripples of controversy so far that it 
involved the President of the United 
States, both houses of Congress, a Cab- 
inet officer and the leading private 
utility magnate of the south, 

PRESIDENT: In one of the most 
unusual conferences ever held in the 
White House, President Roosevelt sat 
for seven hours with the two TVA di- 
rectors, Harcourt Morgan and David 
Lilienthal, and the TVA chairman, 
Arthur E. Morgan. Scores of report- 
ers, waiting in the executive lobby, 
received, periodic “takes” of the con- 
versations taken by a relay of five 
stenographers. From transcripts the 
reporters gleaned this: 

Chairman Morgan had declared at 
the outset that the conference was not 
“an effective or useful fact-finding oc- 
casion.” Then he compressed his lips 
and refused to elaborate on charges 
he had already made against his fel- 
low-directors. To the President’s in- 
sistent direct questions and demands 
for proof of his charges, he refused 
answers. On the other hand, Har- 
court Morgan and Lilienthal were not 
at all loath to amplify their accusa- 
tions that the chairman was obstruct- 
ing the TVA’s work. 

At the meeting’s end, the President 
admitted to being “disappointed” that 
Chairman Morgan had not answered 
his questions and he asked the three 
to report back again a week later. 
Meantime, he said, he wanted facts to 
bear out the accusations of both sides. 
He also suggested that the men either 
work together amicably or else one, 
or all three, resign. Arthur Morgan 
implied that he would not be the one 
either to bring forth facts or to re- 
sign, He demanded “an impartial, 
comprehensive and complete investi- 
gation” by a Congressional committee. 

CONGRESS: That Morgan would 
get his requested Congressional in- 
quiry seemed increasingly likely last 
week. Most strongly bearing this out 
was a sudden switch by Senator 
George W. Norris, Nebraska Independ- 
ent, who had previously opposed any 
probe into TVA except by the Federal 
Trade Commission. Regarded as fa- 
ther of the TVA, Norris introduced a 
resolution calling for a Senate in- 
quiry covering “all phases of the ad- 
ministration” of TVA. Next question 
to arise was whether the House would 
be called upon to participate in a joint 
investigation. House members imme- 
diately made it known through speech 
and resolution that they definitely 
wanted a part in any investigation. 

ICKES, WILLKIE: New difficulties 
in the path of peace moves between 
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the Federal government and private 
utilities came last week. Wendell’ 
Willkie, president of the. Common- 
wealth & Southern, was preparing to 
negotiate with TVA on the purchase 
of C. & S. utility properties. Pending 
completion of the deal, Willkie sug- 
gested that the Public Works Admin- 
istration, whose right to build public 
power projects had been upheld by 
the Supreme Court, delay such build- 
ing. The answer of PWA, through 
Secretary of the Interior and Public 
Works Administrator Ickes, was an 
indignant refusal, Accusing Willkie 
of asking the PWA to “conspire .. . 
and refuse to carry out our obliga- 
tions to the cities,” Ickes declared: 
“It seems to me that Mr. Willkie should 
first convince the cities that he really 
means to negotiate sincerely this time.” 








Death of Darrow 


“T am a materialist whom it has 
taken 50 years to find out that there 
is nothing after death.” 

For Clarence Darrow, by his own 
belief, there was nothing left last 
week but peace and darkness. In his 
80th year, the greatest criminal lawyer 
of the era lay dead. While relatives 
at his Chicago home debated what 
kind of funeral would be suitable for 
a militant agnostic, obituary writers 
conjured up reminiscent pictures: of 
Darrow the country boy, admitted to 
the bar at 20; of Darrow at 34, resign- 
ing his job as counsel for the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway to defend 
the leader of the striking railway 
workers, Eugene V. Debs; of Darrow 
in a backwoods courtroom at Dayton, 
Tenn., one thumb hooked in his sus- 
penders and sweat pouring down his 
face as he shouted his resolve “to pre- 
vent bigots and ignoramuses from con- 
trolling the educational system of the 
United States.” 

In the history of criminal law, Dar- 
row is the man who denounced capi- 
tal punishment as “organized legal 
murder” and never lost a client to the 
gallows or the chair. In the history 
of America, Darrow is the great non- 
conformist. Like his father, who ran 
the furniture store and was known as 
the town heretic of Kinsman, O., Dar- 
row cared nothing for the opinions of 
upstanding citizens. In 1924 he took 
the extremely unpopular case of Na- 
than Leopold and Richard Loeb, mil- 
lionaires’ sons who had brutally mur- 
dered a 14-year-old boy. “They kill- 
ed,” he argued, “because in the long, 
long process that went to their mak- 
ing, something slipped and disfigured 
their personalities into a sort of moral 
deformity.” Pioneering in the appli- 
cation of psychopathy to crime, Dar- 
row sought to explain twisted minds 
in terms of heredity and environment. 
An American Emile Zola, he crusaded 
for abstract justice wherever he be- 
lieved it had been violated. 

The Loeb-Leopold trial was one of 
six internationally famous cases in 
Darrow’s career, The others were: 





NATIONAL 
(1) the Debs defense; (2) the 1905 de- 


fense of “Big Bill” Haywood and two 


other radicals accused of assassina- 
tion; (3) trial of the MacNamara 
brothers on charges of a labor dyna- 
miting at. Los Angeles, 1911; (4) the 
Tennessee “monkey trial” of 1925 in 
which Darrow defended the theory of 
evolution; (5) the Hawaiian “honor 
slaying” by Lieut. Thomas H. Massie 
in 1932. 

Outside work, Darrow’s life was 
unexceptional. His first wife, from 
whom he was quietly divorced in 
1897, bore him one son, Paul. At 48 
he married a Chicago newspaper- 
woman, 

Smalltown Ohioan by birth, dress, 
and speech, Darrow had the small- 
townsman’s hate for monopolies. In 
the early days of NRA he came out of 
retirement to champion the “little fel- 
low” against what he called monopolis- 
tic codes. Rampant individualist, he 
heaped scorn on such “mass produc- 


Harris & Ewing 
Darrow: “A Pessimist with Hope” 


tion phenomena” as Rotary clubs, He 
had a theory that everyone was a 
potential murderer, and once remark- 
ed: “I’ve never killed anyone, but I 
often enjoy reading the obituary no- 
tices.” His personal philosophy he 
summed up as follows: “I am a pessi- 
mist with hope.” 


Mooney: Rebuffed Again 


For 22 years, Thomas J. Mooney, 
Socialist and one-time labor organizer, 
has been fighting one fruitless battle 
after another for his release from Cali- 
fornia’s San Quentin prison (PATH- 
FINDER, Jan. 8); Convicted in 1916 
of the San Francisco Preparedness Day 
bombing, the stocky, barrel-chested 
prisoner fought once again for his 
freedom two weeks ago. Last week-he 
was back in his cheerless cell. He 
had been rebuffed again. 

Two resolutions had been pending 
in the California state assembly. One 
called for a “legislative pardon,” 
which authorities said was valueless; 
the other for a gubernatorial pardon, 








The assembly, generally sympathet 
to Mooney, subpoenaed him in conn: 
tion with the “legislative pardon.” 

In the assembly chamber at Sac: 
mento, Mooney told for two hours ¢! 
familiar story of his case. While hi. 
wife, Rena, wept, he repeated su 
well-known claims as these: (1) tha: 
he was a mile away from the scene « 
the explosion which was fatal to 1: 
persons, and (2) that he was “frame” 
on perjured testimony because he \ 
a militant trade unionist. 

To the sympathetic assembly, 
words rang true and the pard 
measure was approved, by a narr 
vote. But the state senate, which h 
turned a deaf ear to every previo 
plea by Mooney, overwhelming 
tabled this one, too. Still awaiting 
vote in the assembly was the reso 
tion for a gubernatorial pardon. | 
its backers had small hope that Gov: 
nor Merriam would ever heed th: 
resolution, even in the remote pos 
bility that the senate would pass it 

Otherwise, Tom Mooney still ! 
two avenues open. In Congress 
special subcommittee of the Senat 
Judiciary Committee has urged pass 
age of a recommendation for par«: 
And pending in the Supreme Court 
a petition for review of the case o 
the ground that Mooney has been de- 
nied his constitutional rights. 

oo 


Americana— 

Bargain: The city of Reading, Pa.. 
which has two city halls, would lik: 
to sell one of them. Sole restriction 
placed on the buyer is that he mus! 
keep the building painted white. Th: 
requirement dates back to 1870 when 
a church which owned part of th 
land under the hall waived its claim 
provided the building was painted 
white to compensate for the loss oi 
direct light to the church. 

Error: Walking up behind Mrs. Fs- 
ther Anne La Salle in Minneapolis. « 
man punched her, knocking her to th: 
sidewalk. Immediately the man apo!- 
ogized: “Pardon me. I thought you 
were my wife.” 

Tarzan: In Colusa, Calif., a moun 
tain lion believed to have had rabies 
attacked a school bus carrying }1- 
children. The lion was run over by 
the bus and before the animal could 
get to its feet, Herbert Colcaterra, on: 
of the students, leaped out through an 
emergency exit, jumped on the lion 
and stabbed it to death with a pen- 
knife, 

Plea: J. Leon Lazarowitz, Presiden! 
of the Rambling Hoboes of America, 
stopped in Billings, Mont., to mai! 
letter asking the U. S, Supreme Cour! 
to review his case against dayligh! 
saving. He pleaded violation of con- 
stitutional rights because the law de- 
prived him of an hour’s sleep per day 
each summer by forcing him to rise 
early to hop freight trains. 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





Europe: No Austria 


From the North sea nearly to the 
\driatic last week, there stretched 
iust one country—Adolf Hitler’s Ger- 

iny. By consent of its own helpless 
vovernment, Austria had become “a 
tate of the German Reich.” Added to 
ts northern neighbor, on a map Aus- 
tria looked like a clenched fist aimed 

the fertile plains of Hungary; it 

is also the lower half of a pair of 
Nazi jaws which firmly clenched the 
western half of Czechoslovakia. Fist 
or jaw, Austria was the center of the 
most disturbing rush of events which 
Europe had seen since the World war. 

The World war itself had made Aus- 
tria an anomaly. Shorn of its prov- 
inces, it was a stomach without a 
mouth to feed itself; it had factories 

d metals, but little food for its 
people. By the war treaties, accord- 


ill. 
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lini, who was anxious that a weak 
Austria, and not a strong Germany, 
should be his northern neighbor. 
When Austrian Nazis revolted unsuc- 
cessfully in 1934, there were 400,000 
Italian troops waiting at the Austrian 
border to see that events should not 
take the wrong turn. 

Six weeks ago, under pressure from 
Nazis within and without, Chancellor 
Schuschnigg concluded an agreement 
with Hitler. Its full terms were never 
made known, but it was followed by a 
reorganization of the Austrian cabinet 
to include four pro-Nazi ministers. 
No Nazi German ever said that the 
Berchtesgaden pact guaranteed Aus- 
trian independence, In a speech be- 
fore parliament, Schuschnigg did. 

In Berlin, his action was promptly 
termed a betrayal, With Nazi howls 
rising all about him, Schuschnigg re- 
solved to clairify the issue. Two 


Wilhelm Miklas Resigned . . . Otto’s Mother Prayed . .. Delbos Issued a Rebuke 


ing to the principles of racial determi- 
ition, Austria should have become a 
part of Germany, since its popula- 
lion is overwhelmingly German. Pro- 
Vision was actually made in the Treaty 
of Versailles that when its own peo- 
ple wished to unite with the Reich, 
| when the League of Nations ap- 
proved, Austria could join Germany. 
\fter Hitler became Reichsfuehrer 
in 1933, a majority of Austrians never 
expressed any such wish. A consid- 
erable portion of them hoped that 
handsome, 25-year-old Archduke Otto 
would eventually be restored to the 
Hapsburg throne in Vienna. At least 
0) per cent of them wanted to re- 
main apart from Nazi Germany under 
circumstances. Those circum- 
nces—post-war poverty and eco- 
nic unbalance—led to dictatorship. 
Dictator of Austria until a week ago 
last Friday was scholarly Dr. Kurt 
huschnigg, who completely muzzled 
strong Socialist party and ruled 

n behalf of Austria’s conservatives. 
‘le also ruled by the grace of Musso- 


weeks ago, he announced a plebiscite, 
in which Austrians were to have vot- 
ed last week, on the question: “Are you 
in favor of an independent Austria?” 

MARCH: Nazis of both Germany 
and Austria, in fact, had pleaded for 
some sort of vote on Austria’s inde- 
pendence. Schuschnigg’s plebiscite, 
however, had been announced on 
Wednesday and was to be held on 
Sunday. On such short notice, even 
Nazi brass knuckles at the polls could 
not have won a victory. Dictator 
Schuschnigg could have arranged the 
results, even though that did not seem 
to be necessary. 

While German newspapers howled 
that the plebiscite would be “undem- 
ocratic,” on Thursday, German troops 
began mobilizing at Munich. On Fri- 
day, in tanks, private trucks, buses, 
taxicabs and on foot, 65,000 of them 
were on the march toward Austria. 

On the same day, Austrian Nazis had 
received orders from their German 
brothers to boycott the plebiscite. 
Whether or not they were also ordered 
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to riot, riot they did. By Friday, they 
were out in full force, and only police 
machine guns kept them from taking 
the city halls of a dozen Austrian 
towns, On the orders of Chancellor 
Schuschnigg, Austrian stations began 
to broadcast a call at half-hour inter- 
vals: 100,000 military reservists were 
to report for duty. 

Also on Friday, Schuschnigg got 
two ultimatums from Berlin. Both 
threatened German armed invasion of 
Austria unless he called off his pleb- 
iscite and resigned; the second requir- 
ed that the Austrian Cabinet should be- 
come two-thirds Nazi. Backed by 
President Wilhelm Miklas, Schusch- 
nigg stood pat until the five o’clock 
deadline on the first ultimatum had 
passed. By that time, the second ulti- 
matum had arrived, and German 
troops were reported to be already 
over the border. Fearful of blood- 
shed, Schuschnigg ordered that there 
should be no resistance to the German 
advance. He radioed his resignation 
to the Austrian people: “I bow to 
force ... I say goodbye with the wish 
that God will protect Austria.” 





International 


.« Von Ribbentrop Was Not Abashed 


This was the cue for Arthur Seyss- 
Inquart, Minister of Interior and an 
ardent Nazi, to succeed Schuschnigg, 
and to wire Berlin that the German 
army was needed to avert the threat 
of civil war in Austria, It was also the 
cue for Austrian-born Adolf Hitler to 
visit his native land for the first time 
since 1922. 

TRIUMPH: From Munich in a six- 
wheeled military automobile, Hitler 
rode intriumph. At Branau, his birth- 
place, he was embraced by an old 
teacher. At Lambach, the janitor of 
a building where he had once gone 
to school fired on his advance guard 
and was quickly seized and flogged. 
At Linz, a woman startled him by 
throwing into his car an object which 
turned out to be not a bomb, but a 
bouquet. 

On Saturday at Linz, Hitler stopped 
for a two-day rest, and was welcomed 
by Seyss-Inquart. From his hotel bal- 
cony to 60,000 Austrians crammed in 
the streets below, Hitler made the 
first and biggest speech of his Austrian 
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visit: “It is not the wish of only a few 
people to found this Pan-Germany. 
It is the wish of the German people! 
Any attempt to part this people will be 
in vain! Sieg Heil! (Hail Victory!)” 

Last week, five days after Schusch- 
nigg’s ill-fated announcement, Hitler 
arrived in Vienna, where he had once 
worked as a day laborer. A million 
Viennese crowded the curbs to watch 
him ride by—behind 40 light tanks, 
ahead of three police cars and a long 
procession of military automobiles. 
Thousands cheered him wildly dur- 
ing two short speeches. 

Most of Austria’s 6,750,000 citizens 
quickly went Nazi, and for good rea- 
sons, Wilhelm Miklas, the last Presi- 
dent of Austria, had resigned. Ex- 
chancellor Schuschnigg was being 
held prisoner in his Vienna apart- 
ments. His successor, Seyss-Inquart, 
had decreed the Austrian government 
out of existence. In Austria, there 
were 65,000 German troops. When he 
finally flew back to Munich, Adolf 
Hitler left behind him an Austria 
which had ceased to be independent. 

What Austrian’s were to get as citi- 
zens of “Greater Germany” was be- 
coming clear last week. Many knew 
what to expect. In a first mad scram- 
ble over the border before Austria’s 
frightened neighbors closed their fron- 
tiers, a few hundred of the country’s 
200,000 Jews and a dozen former Cabi- 
net ministers escaped. 

For other Austrians, however, safe- 
ty was scarce. Jews barricaded their 
shops, but were dragged out and 
beaten; their property was looted and 
destroyed. Catholic headquarters ‘of 
all kinds were closed by Storm Troop- 
ers. Many Austrians preferred death 
to Nazi rule, and a wave of suicides 
swept the country. Among them was 
that of Major Emil Fey, a former 
Vice-Chancellor and a staunch enemy 
of Hitler. In his Vienna home, he shot 
his wife, his 17-year-old son, his fa- 
vorite dog, then himself. Amid such 
circumstances of fear, violence and 
rule by force, Austrians were to have 
their plebiscite after all. Last week, 
it was announced that they would 
vote on the question of union with 
Germany on April 10. 

SHOCK: To a world entirely unpre- 
pared for his coup, Adolf Hitler’s move 
was a sudden, unnerving shock. 

The royal pretender, Archduke Otto, 
who once promised to be “in Vienna 
ahead of Hitler,” hastily left for Paris. 
Behind him, in Steenockerzeel Castle, 
Belgium, his mother, ex-Empress Zita, 
knelt in prayer for a miracle to save 
Austria. There was none. Faced with 
the fact that Seyss-Inquart himself had 
called in the German army, foreign 
governments could only protest. 

Paris: In France, Leon Blum still 
was trying to form a cabinet to re- 
place that of Premier Chautemps 
(see col. 3). In the crisis, officers of 
the previous cabinet kept their places. 

On the news of German troop move- 
ments, Foreign Minister Yvon Delbos 
called London by ’phone. As a result, 
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the British and French Ambassadors 
in Berlin went together to Baron Con- 
stantin von Neurath, head of the Ger- 
man Privy Council on Foreign Affairs. 
They expressed an identical hope: 
that German soldiers were being mobi- 
lized merely to protect the border. 
When Schuschnigg resigned, Delbos 
called in Count Johannes von Welczek, 
German Ambassador, and in his per- 
son rebuked Germany for using force. 

London: Even before the Austrian 
crisis, Joachim von Ribbentrop, ar- 
riving on his last visit to London as 
German Ambassador before assuming 
duties as German foreign minister, 
was roundly booed by British crowds. 
His attempts to work out an Anglo- 
German agreement about Germany’s 
former colonies collapsed completely 
with the mobilization at Munich, Un- 
abashed, von Ribbentrop said goodbye 
to George VI and then was the 
luncheon guest of Prime Minister Ne- 
ville Chamberlain. After dessert, he 
got from Lord Halifax, British For- 
eign Minister, a rebuke very like the 
one Delbos administered to von 
Welczek. Still unabashed, von Rib- 
bentrop extended his London stay 
while Prime Minister Chamberlain 
hoarsely warned the British House of 
Commons that Britain would have to 
expand considerably her five-year, 
7%-billion-dollar arms program, and 
that the British army, to be ready for 
any emergency, might have to resort 
to conscription, the first since 1918. 

Rome: In Italy’s capital city, Benito 
Mussolini was the dumbfounded re- 
cipient of a telegram from Linz which 
read: “Mussolini—I shall ever hold 
this hour in remembrance. Hitler.” 
As far as anyone could tell, this was 
the thanks which Mussolini got for 
keeping calm while Adolf Hitler made 
a move which I] Duce did not even 
know about. Last week, Mussolini 
made a speech to the Italian parlia- 
ment, delivering assurances that every- 
thing was al] right. It was general- 
ly believed, however, that Mussolini 
was merely holding as gracefully as 
he could to the small end of the 
Rome-Berlin axis. 

STEP: Adolf Hitler’s seizure of 
Austria had thus succeeded in alienat- 
ing three countries of Europe, and 
countless little ones. Otherwise, 
whether his new province would be 
an asset or a liability was not im- 
mediately clear. Austria, about as 
big as Maine and as populous as New 
York City, meant a considerable ad- 
dition to Germany’s area and man- 
power, and new resources of iron, 
metal and timber. It also meant more 
mouths to feed. 

Most of all, however, Austria was 
one more step in Nazi history. In 
Mein Kampf (My Fight), written in a 
German prison in 1924, Adolf Hitler 
had demanded that Germany with- 
draw from the League of Nations; 
that she rearm; that she re-occupy the 
Rhine zone; that she absorb Austria. 
All these things had been done last 
week. Fearful statesmen who had read 
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Mein Kampf also remembered |! 
Hitler wanted new territory and 1: 
influence in the east; and that on {! 
map, Austria was a fist aimed at Hu 
gary, a jaw clenching Czechoslovaki 





France: New Government 


When news of the Nazi dictator: 
coup rocketed over Europe (see pa 
7), continental Europe’s major demo 
racy was a country without a Cabine| 

Unlike most French Premiers, w)), 
are thrown out, Premier Camille Chay 
temps had walked out. He had su 
gested that investors would be slow 
to subscribe to an imminent 15 billi 
franc defense loan unless he had po 
er to control French finances by «: 
cree. The Left, afraid the Prem 
would use such power to postp: 
social reforms like the 40-hour we: 
denied him the authority he soug)' 

The duty of building the Repub!: 
104th government was thereupon «) 
trusted last week to the manicur+:! 
hands of Socialist Leon Blum (s 
page 16). Though Blum’s supporter: 
warned that French politicians wei 
“fiddling while Rome burned,” |! 
Right refused to enter the Cabin: 
without pledges of non-intervention 
in Spain and no more concessions to 
the workers. 

Unable to unite all factions, Blum 
built a moderate Left Cabinet of Raid- 
ical Socialists (middle-of-the-roaders) 
and Socialists. Taking the exposed 
post of Finance Minister himself, !« 
put Joseph Paul-Boncour, ardent 
friend of the League of Nations, in the 
Foreign Ministry. 

While Hitler in 24 hours had erased 
Austria from the map, Blum neede«! 
four days to peg together a govern- 
ment. The new Cabinet started in 
auspiciously. The Parisian press, 
probably the world’s most abusiv: 
tore into the new Premier; the frai 
hovered at 3.14 cents, lowest in 1° 
years. The position of Czechoslovak: 
and the turn in the Spanish situation 
brought even graver worries. 


Spain: Quick Finish? 

With shattered Loyalist troops in 
full retreat before a sustained Rebe! 
“push” last week, it looked as if ith: 
20-month-old Spanish civil war ws 
headed for a quick finish. A month 
ago the Rebels recaptured the stralc- 
gic Aragon town of Teruel, taken !)) 
the Loyalists’ surprise maneuver i) 
December. Flush with that victor) 
they moved slowly forward to plac 
Generalissimo Francisco’ Franc 
forces in position for a drive to t! 
Mediterranean which, if successft! 
would cut Government Spain in ' 
and possibly end the war, 

Last fortnight the Rebel’s low: 
Aragon offensive took the form ©! 
Franco’s long-heralded big = sprin: 
drive. To the ‘dismay of Loyalis! 
Spain, it rolled forward with surpr's 
ing rapidity. In two days the Rebe!s 
advanced 15 miles on a 65-mile fro!! 
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from Alfambra to Fuentes de Erbo, 
captured Belchite (important Loyalist 
base east of Saragossa). While the 
tovalists resisted stubbornly, the 
Rebels’ great mass of newly arrived 
German aviation, artillery and tanks 
forced them to retreat, leaving pris- 
oners, War materials and many dead 
behind. 

By last week three Rebel armies 
were advancing north, east and south 
of Belchite behind what was said to 
be the greatest aerial armada of the 
war. In seven days Franco’s German- 
ltalian-Moroccan-Spanish columns had 
hacked their way 65 miles into govern- 
ment territory toward the Mediterra- 
nean, occupying Montalban, Quinto, 
Hijar and some 30 smaller villages. 

Before the week ended Alcaniz, 
sreatest military center of the Loyalist 
army in the north, strategic Caspe and 
Raimundo had fallen to Franco. With 
the unchecked Rebels on the border of 
Catalonia and only 30 miles from the 
coast, and its shattered lines in full 
flight, Loyalist Spain’s situation be- 
came so desperate there were rumors 
of unrest in Barcelona, and talk of sur- 
render or mediation for an armistice. 

Still hopeful of stemming the Nazi- 
Fascist tide, Loyalist Premier Juan 
Negrin made a flying trip to Paris to 
submit an eleventh hour appeal to 
France for aid. It was not Rebel 
Spain that was winning, he pleaded, 
but Nazi and Fascist planes and tanks 
manned by Germans and Italians. Un- 
less aid were sent immediately, he 
said, the Loyalists would be unable 
to hold out; unless Franco’s foreign 
legions were stopped short of the 
coast, Catalonia would be separated 
from Valencia, Madrid and the rest 
of Loyalist territory, which would 

ean a Rebel victory and an end to 
he civil war that started July 18, 
1936. The question was: would 
France, with the prospect of Spain 
becoming another Nazi-Fascist land, 
ind sea base, send aid? 


Soviet: Death to “Scum” 


In Moscow last week the fourth and 
sreatest of the Soviet Union’s mass 
lrotskyist treason episodes (PATH- 
FINDER, March 19) was concluded by 
|!) a vituperative summation; (2) 
famous “last words”; (3) harsh sen- 
ices, and (4) firing squads. 
Summation: While Klieg lights blaz- 
| and movie cameras clicked, Chief 
’rosecutor Andrey Y. Vishinsky pour- 
ed out a five-hour flood of invective 
igainst the 21 accused. “These are the 
orst criminals who ever came before 
this court in a treason trial,” he de- 
lared. “This is a stinking heap of hu- 
an scum who stop at nothing... we 
innot leave such people alive.” His 
bitterest epithets were hurled at Nik- 
ti Bukharin, noted Red editor, and 
‘lenry G. Yagoda, former terror of the 
‘cret police. To Bukharin he applied 
he title “Judas,” heretofore reserved 
for Leon Trotsky. Yagoda he lik- 
ened to Al Capone in America and 





OTHER LANDS 


Joseph Fouche of the French revolu- 
tion, who also “appeared loyal to any 
master while plotting against them all.” 

Last Words: Given an opportunity 
to speak, most of the fallen leaders, 
whose names once loomed large in 
Soviet affairs, pleaded for mercy and 
warned others to avoid their mistakes. 
Yagoda begged Josef Stalin’s forgive- 
ness, pleading brokenly: “It is hard to 
live with such crimes on one’s soul, 
but it is harder to die . . .” Admitting, 
like the others, that he was guilty of 
enough crimes “to shoot me 10 times,” 
Bukharin did not ask for mercy. For 
90 minutes he held the court spell- 
bound with a fighting speech, denied 
several charges against him, and criti- 
cized the Prosecutor’s case generally. 

Sentences: Although Vishinsky had 
demanded death for 19 of the 21 de- 
fendants, the court went him one 
better and spared the lives of three. 
Those receiving prison terms were: 
Christian Rakovsky, ex-diplomat, 20 
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"It Is Harder to Die,” Said Yagoda 


years; Dr, D. D. Pletnyeff, noted heart 
specialist, 25 years; and S. A. Bes- 
sonoff, former trade delegate to Ber- 
lin, 15 years. All the others were 
sent to the firing squads. 


Orient’s Week 


Two thousand miles from its Tibetan 
source, the mighty Yellow River 
abruptly stops flowing south to jack- 
knife east through Tung Kwan Pass, 
on the east border of Shensi Province, 
China. There for centuries traders 
found their only gate to inner Asia. 
There last week Japan thrust her 
sword deeper into central China than 
it had ever been before. 

Crossing the Yellow River on rub- 
ber pontoons, Japanese shock troops 
began marching into their ninth prov- 
ince, Shensi, Communist stronghold. 
Gravely imperiled, the former Red 
Army shot two commanders for hav- 
ing allowed the thrust, then tempo- 
rarily parried it by driving most of 
the Japanese back across the river. 





In Shanghai, meanwhile, Masayuki 
Tani, Nippon’s new Ambassador-at- 
Large to China, admitted the war 
might last five years, advised Japa- 
nese to respect British interests in the 
Orient, then praised as “realism re- 
placing idealism” the action of Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain in dis- 
carding Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden. Coming after months of Anglo- 
Japanese tension and as a sequel to 
talks with the British Ambassador to 
China, Sir Archibald Kerr, Tani’s 
statement indicated that Britain was 
making terms with at least one-third 
of the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo axis. 

Quaintest note in the week’s Ori- 
ental news was the text of a pro- 
American rally in Tokyo which ar- 
rived in New York three weeks after 
the rally itself. Star speaker was 
Hidejiro Nagata, former Japanese 
Education Minister, who explained to 
1,000 of his countrymen: “The Amer- 
ican people are very simple, and 
easily flattered or deceived. Only two 
per cent are friendly to Japan ... Of 
course in America there are all sorts 
of people—good like Abraham Lincoln 
and bad like Al Capone ... Japan is 
America’s greatest customer, so Amer- 
ica should be polite to Japan, but she 
isn’t. This shows that Americans are 
willful. But we cannot hate them, 
because they have something charm- 
ing in their nature... like the only 
son of a rich father ... When they 
are angry we must not fight, but give 
them time to calm down.” 


Asides Abroad— 


Man in Love: Amleto Rambelli, 
bookkeeper, entered a fashionable res- 
taurant at Milan, Italy, said he was 
expecting six guests, and ordered a 
table, vegetables, and salad oil. He 
spread the vegetables in a ring on the 
table cloth. Then he quietly climbed 
upon the table, smeared his face with 
the oil, and told the waiter: ‘“‘When 
my guests arrive, please carve me with 
care, as I am a roast chicken.” To 
the police, later, Rambelli confided 
that an unhappy love affair had made 
him reckless, 








* * * 


Premonition: From his home 20 
miles away, Pablo Mendoza, 55, rode 
horseback to Leon, Nicaragua. “I 
want to make my will,” he told an 
attorney. “I am well, but I hear voices 
that I do not understand, I have a 
feeling | am going to die.” Next morn- 
ing Pablo was found dead in his bed. 
Physicians found no trace of violence, 

Guest Artist: During a performance 
at Maidstone Prison, England, Giovan- 
ni the conjuror called up two prison- 
ers to assist him. They tried, without 
success, to pick his pockets. Then 
they found that their own pockets had 
been picked of tobacco and paper. 
“I never had so appreciative an audi- 
ence,” said Giovanni. Said the pris- 
oners: “And he gets paid for doing it!” 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Belittled Botfly 


One of the many scientists who ulti- 
mately became interested in last sum- 
mer’s announcement that the deer 
botfly was the fastest thing alive 
(PATHFINDER, June 26) was no in- 
sectologist at all. He was Dr. Irving 
Langmuir, Nobel Prize-winner and 
chemist of the General Electric Com- 
pany at Schenectady, N. Y. 

Applying abstract logic to the things 
claimed for the cephenomyia, Dr. 
Langmuir found them hard to believe. 
The fly had been pictured in flight by 
a high speed camera; after studying 
photographic plates, Dr. C. H, Town- 
send reported to the University of 
Rochester, N. Y., that the fly traveled 
as much as 818 miles an hour—faster 
than any other creature. With paper 
and pencil, incredulous Dr. Langmuir 
sat down to examine the botfly. His 
findings, published last week in Sci- 
ence magazine, were these: 

@ The flat head of cephenomyia, 
traveling at 818 miles an hour, would 
encounter air resistance of about eight 
pounds per square inch—enough to 
crush it. 

‘@ Power necessary to maintain a 
velocity of 818 miles an hour would 
be one-half horsepower, or about five 
manpower. The botfly, however, is 
only half an inch long. 

@ If cephenomyia got as much en- 
ergy in return for the food he ate 
as does man—a highly efficient animal 
in this respect—it would have to eat 
1% times its own weight in food for 
every second it traveled at maximum 
speed. By Dr. Langmuir’s hypothesis, 
cephenomyia would thus be capable 
of 800-mile-an-hour flight for less than 
a second before it burned up its avail- 
able body energy. 

Not entirely satisfied with these 
findings, Dr. Langmuir conducted ac- 
tual laboratory experiments, swinging 
a piece of solder the size of a botfly 
on the end of a silken thread. Flying 
at an estimated speed of 800 miles an 
hour, real cephenomyia had been de- 
scribed as “a brownish blur.” The 
solder “fly,” however, became invis- 
ible when swung at 64 miles an hour, 
and only when it was slowed down 
to 26 miles an hour did it become vis- 
ible enough to merit the adjective 
“blur.” ToDr.Langmuir, this seemedto 
be about as fast as the botfly ever flew. 

Doctors thus disagreed about the 
botfly’s speed by a total of nearly 800 


miles an hour, but cephenomyia had 


at least one defender. Dr. C. H. Cur- 
ran, assistant curator of entomology 
at the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York, admitted that 
the botfly’s speed might have been 
overestimated, but insisted that it was 
at least 500 or 600 miles an hour, In 
rebuttal to Dr. Langmuir’s arguments 
about the relation of food consump- 
tion to speed, he pointed out a telling 
fact: in the six to eight weeks it lives 





after it unfolds its wings, the botfly 
eats no food whatever; and in theory, 
although not in fact, might soon be 
exhausted even by low-speed flight. 





Upside Down 


A strange but not altogether un- 
usual phenomenon among school chil- 
dren is afforded by the left-handed 
child forced to live in a world made 
for right-handed persons. In right- 
handed persons, the left lobe of the 
brain is dominant, and seems to direct 
reading and writing from left to right. 
In left-handed persons, scientists sus- 
pect, and in those neither strongly 
right-handed nor left-handed, the nat- 
ural inclination may be just the op- 
posite. About one child out of every 
20, generally a left-handed one, tries 
to write backwards, and in reading 
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Frank Balek: Right to Left, Upside Down 


has difficulty in distinguishing be- 
tween reversible words like “saw” 
and “was.” 

An unusual case of this not unusual 
kind won publicity last week in Chi- 
cago. The case was that of 11-year- 
old Frank Balek, in the fifth grade of 
an elementary school. Several years 
ago when he entered school he tried 
to read and write from right to left. 
He finally learned to read normally, 
but could write correctly only with 
great pains and deliberation. 

For himself, Frank discovered still 
a third way to write. Last week, 
through newspaper stories, Chicago- 
ans knew of him as the boy who 
wrote, not left to right, but right to 
left, bottom to top, upside down and 
backwards. Thus, when he does writ- 
ten exercises, normal persons can read 
them simply by turning them upside 
down from the way they were writ- 
ten; so inverted, they appear normal. 
Believed to be the only natural in- 
versionist writer in the country, 
he writes quickly and easily in his 








Pathfinder 


own way and is the best speller |; 
his room, Although he posed for ph. 
tographers holding a book upsic 
down (see cut), he reads much bett 
in normal fashion. 


Measles’ Worst 


To many children and most of the; 
parents, measles is just an uncomfor; 
able part of growing up. Meas! 
seems to attack every child sooner 
later, and in a majority of cases, wit! 
out harmful results. Doctors, how 
ever, know measles as a disease whic}; 
can lead to permanent eye or e: 
trouble, to meningitis, bronchial tv 
berculosis, or even to death, 

There was cause for concern, therv- 
fore, in a statement which Dr. Rober! 
Oleson of the U. S. Public Health max: 
two weeks ago. Since January 4, ! 
said, there have been more than 2(),()' 
measles cases reported weekly, pri: 
cipally in Middle Atlantic and Nort 
Central States. In March, reports hay. 
been at the rate of more than 40,(\))) 
weekly. This epidemic makes 19:8 
the worst measles year on record since 
the Public Health Service began 
gathering measles data in 1927, Last 
week the contagion was still spread- 
ing. 

What doctors could do about t) 
had already been suggested by Miss 
Jean Broadhurst, bacteriologist of ( 
lumbia University (PATHFINDE!, 
Nov. 27). Measles starts with fever 
and sneezing, being much like a cold 
in its early stages. It is detectable ani! 
can be treated even before the typic:! 
rash breaks out, however, if a nigrosin 
stain, which colors only the meas}: 
virus, is used on germ specimens from 
nose and throat. More important than 
detection, however, was prevention. 
For that, Miss Broadhurst had recom- 
mended that young measles patients 
be kept out of school a greater tin 
than is the usual case after recover) 
Since measles seems to be commu: 
cable for longer than is generally 


recognized. 
re 


Briefs 


@ An unusual medical institution 
was formally opened by the polic 
commission of Bergen County, N. | 
last week. Near Hackensack, officia! 
dedicated a highway accident hospita! 
complete with ambulance, one bed ani 
four trained policemen-nurses. 

q Dr. Philip Jay of the Universit) 
of Michigan School of Dentistry 4»- 
nounced that dental caries could | 
diagnosed and even predicted as long 
as a year in advance—by mail. Th 
school has already received 1,5! 
specimens of mouth germs, and his 
examined them for lactobacilli. Th 
presence of this variety of germ seems 
to indicate that tooth decay is prese! 
or will occur in future, Prediction: 
thus far have been accurate four time: 
in every five. 

a 
IF YOU SUFFER FROM PILES 


Write today for a large free book of the 
McCleary Clinic, 1382 Elms Blvd.,Excelsio! 
Springs, Mo. Gives many helpfal facts —Ad 
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Conflict on Relief 


In the United States today there 
.re two dominant and conflicting pro- 
vrams of relief, the so-called divided- 
load and integrated-load plans. The 
irst is championed by the New Deal, 
the second by scores of private wel- 
fare agencies. New Dealers believe in 
Federal administration of a program to 
support the employable jobless with 
jobs, while local governments care for 
the unemployable with direct relief. 
Most welfare groups, on the other 
hand, would have both work and di- 

t relief jointly financed by Federal, 
state and local governments but run 
under local administration. 

\ fortnight ago in Washington the 
issue between these two relief phi- 
losophies was sharpened at the two- 
lay annual convention of the Com- 

unity Mobilization for Human Needs. 
Speaking at the opening meeting, 
President Roosevelt warmly praised 
the 400 delegates from more than 150 
cities and then launched a short but 
thoroughgoing defense of Federal re- 
lief policies. He was “definitely com- 
mitted,” he said, to giving “jobs in- 
stead of relief” to the normal jobless 
ind still believed the states and local 
governments should handle the un- 
employables. 

Within two hours, Charles P. Taft 
—son of former President Taft, ad- 
viser of Republican presidential can- 
didate Alf Landon in 1936 and chair- 
man of the Mobilization—led the con- 
ference in apologetically but unani- 

ously challenging Roosevelt’s relief 
program. Although he said he was 
not opposed to it as a works program, 
raft termed WPA “unfair and un- 
democratic” because it had set up 


“economic classes among relief clients” 


ind had never “employed all employ- 
ibles who need help.” What is need- 
ed, he said, is not more money but 
wiser use of present funds. 
Summing up the Mobilization ideas, 
Taft declared: “We advocate a flexible 
uational relief program, including 
rk relief, sensitive to local needs 
id managed by local officials but fi- 
need jointly by Federal, state and 
i| governments through a system 
ff grants in aid...” 
re 
Briefs 


¢ A survey by Captain Wilford S. 
\lexander, head of the Federal Alco- 
‘| Administration, last week revealed 
‘table gains for the drys. Of some 
00 local option tests since the repeal 
the prohibition amendment, the 

ys have won about 5,000. 
@ Because lay employees of church- 
ire not included in benefits of the 
deral Social Security Act, the Prot- 
tant Episcopal Church has subscrib- 
d to a pension plan devised for its 
vorkers, The plan was worked out 
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Taft Took Issue with the President 


by the Church Life Insurance Cor- 
poration, subsidiary of the Church 


Pension Fund. 


Employers and em- 


ployees are to pay equal shares of the 
required premiums, 
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All5 for Only 10c 


Wonder Weeping Paim 
Grown from Seed, makes a fine Showy 
Window Palm. Needs no petting to suc- 
ceed, stands dust and dry air, lack of sun- 
shine does not bother it. Very Ornamen- 
tal with Elegant Fan Shaped leaves of 
a dark rich leathery green. Grows in pots 
or the Open Ground. To introduce our 
Catalog. we Give with the above, the 


Shoo-Fly Plant 
« FLIES OUT OF THE HOUSE. It 
is said flies will not stay in a room where it 
is grown. Very myster but tests. show 
such to be the case. 60 days from 
qtputing. Flowers Summer and Winter. 
A beautiful house plant. We alse include 


Baby Rose Bushes 
Tiny Rose Bushes that flower in 8 weeks 
from planting seed. We Guarantee this. 
Bioom Ten Weeks from Spring 
to Fall. Bush when 8 years old will be 
literally covered with Roses, be perfect- 
ly hardy, and can be planted in the open 
ground and the frost wil! not hurt them. 


New Climbing Cucumber 
SAVE GARDEN SPACE. Vines climb 
readily and may be grown on fences, poles, : 
ete., thus saving much valuable space in hd # 
small gardens. One hill will keep a Sie 
good sized family supplied all sum- Sa.gan 
mer. Bear early and continue to produce w raw 
fruit throughout the season. One plant Gigs 
will bear rom Forty to Fifty fruits. Qi 
Delicious New Peaches 
Ripe fruit in 80 days. Resemble oranges in color, 
shape and size and grow on vines like 


melons. Beautiful and Tempting ap- 
pearance when canned, make delicious 





























For light or heavy work. 

75-200 amps. 35c brings GEN — 
complete plans and valuable cata- 

logue listing 500 electrical items. 
Over 100 other generator changes. 
LEJAY MFG., 310 LeJay Bidg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 




















EASTER 
RABBIT 


Use Crayons or Water Colors 


t-'sEKasy! 


Girls! Boys! LOOK! Here is your chance to 
color the Easter Rabbit and win a BIG cash 
prize. Use your crayons or water colors and see 
what nice work you can do on this big Rabbit. 
Because we are going to give away 14 CF 
totaling $75.00 in cash for the 14 colored Easter 
Rabbits which the judges select as best. The 
judges will consider originality, neatness and 
color combinations. 


$75.00 in CASH PRIZES 


Cut out this advertisement, color the Easter 
Rabbit and mail it with your name and address. 
You may win First Prize of $25.00; Second Prize 
of oe ; Third Prize of $10.00; Fourth Prize of 

5.00, or one of the next 10 prizes of $2.00 each. 
uplicate prizes will be paid in the event of ties. 


14 Movie Cameras Free 
For Promptness 


We are going to give 14 
MOVIE CAMERAS absolute! 
Free for Promptness. Mail 
your colored Easter Rabbit to 
us prom tly and one of these 
MOVIE CAMERAS will also be 
given to qe if you are a prise 
winner. It will pay you to be 
prompt because 14 people are 
ovr win cash prizes and 
8) CAMERAS. One of 
them may be YOU! These 
Movie Cameras take real mov- 
ing , pictures or snapshots. 
Dos t miss cut on this otter 

our colore aster - 
bit before May 30, 1938. Send only one colored 
Rabbit_and be as neat with your work as Pos- 
sible. Color this Rabbit TODAY and mail it to: 


BOYS AND GIRLS CLUB 
105 Capper Bldg. Topeka, Kansas 
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Farm Unfortunates 

As a long range indicator of the 
state of business, the drifts of popula- 
tion are as significant in their way as 
are car loadings, power consumption 
or industrial production to the imme- 
diate business index. When times are 
bad, young hopefuls who have wan- 
dered from the farm to the large city 
hurry back home. Conversely, when 
factory chimneys are belching the 
thick smoke of good business, the 
farm youth drops his spade and hoe 
for the workmen’s kit. 

About 16 months ago, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics noted that for 
the first time since the start of the 
1929 depression, the population move- 
ment was away from farms to the 
towns and cities (PATHFINDER, 
Nov. 14, 1936). Not long after, how- 
ever, the drift began to lose momen- 
tum. 

By last week the movement had 
slowed so noticeably that Milburn L. 
Wilson, Under Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, told the Senate Unemployment 
Committee (see page 5) that the tide 
would soon be running strongly the 
other way. In 1933, he said, there 
were 6,874,000 persons between 15 and 
25 on American farms. By 1940, he 
said, there would be 7,176,000. 

The problem was obvious. Such 
factors as recession, droughts, the 
closing of the frontier, and the mech- 
anization of industry and of agricul- 
ture made it doubtful that there would 
soon be any great demand for services 
of many farm youths. Wilson’s partial 
answer to the problem: establish new 
types of decentralized industrial com- 
munities where young persons, in their 
spare time, could raise produce for 
themselves on small acreages. 

The problem of one other unfor- 
tunate of the farm was also taken up 
by the committee. This was the ques- 
tion of what to do with the migratory 
farmer. A recognized authority on 
the subject, Professor Paul S. Taylor 
of the University of California, testi- 
fied that the migratory farm laborer 
could not be cared for by the indi- 
vidual states, that action should be 
based on interstate cooperation under 
the leadership of the Federal govern- 
ment. 

Gloomily, Professor Taylor told the 
committeemen that it was impossible 
for even a majority of farm laborers 
to obtain full time employment. Of 
the earnings of farm laborers he said: 
“An approximate average annual cash 
income of only $265 was reported by a 
recent survey of farm laborers in 
eleven representative counties.” 

Contributing greatly to the migra- 
tions of farm laborers, Professor Tay- 
lor said, was the increasing mechani- 
zation of agriculture. .Until 1937, the 
migrants explained their wanderings 
through such expressions as “went 
broke, burned out, blowed out, eat 
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Wilson Saw a Tide Reversing Itself 


out.” Today, said Taylor, the farm 
laborer’s explanation is that he has 
been “tractored out.” 

ES Eee 
Whitney: Humiliation 

When the brokerage firm of Rich- 
ard Whitney & Company was sus- 
pended from the New York Stock and 
Curb exchanges two weeks ago, every 
trader in this country and abroad real- 
ized that the action, involving a man 
who had been president of the Stock 
Exchange for five of its 147 years, 
meant the uncovering of a major 
financial scandal (PATHFINDER, 
March 19). 

What almost no one knew was just 
what Whitney had done to call forth 
the accusation of “conduct apparently 
contrary to just and equitable prin- 
ciples of trade.” Whitney held a 
stolid silence broken only by his is- 
suance of a statement that he alone 
was responsible for the situation and 
that “I fully realize that certain of my 
actions have been wrong.” 

Last week the record was a little 
clearer. And as one item after anoth- 
er came to light in that record, Whit- 
ney became more and more involved 
with the law. Within a few days the 
former “strong man” of Wall Street 
was twice indicted for grand larceny; 
he was fingerprinted, photographed 
for the “rogues’ gallery,” subjected to 
police search and held in a total bail 
of $35,000. 

First to obtain an indictment was 
swarthy Thomas E, Dewey, New York 
City’s racket-busting District Attorney, 
who acted even while the state Attor- 
ney General, John J. Bennett, was 
holding public hearings preliminary 
to obtaining indictments. Under the 
Dewey indictment, Whitney was 
charged with theft of $105,000 in se- 
curities from a trust fund set up by 
his father-in-law, George A. Sheldon. 
On the charge preferred by Bennett’s 


office, Whitney was indicted for , 
securities theft of $109,000 from th, 
New York Yacht Club. Whitney 
released in $10,000 bail on the firs: 
charge and $25,000 on the second. 

At the end of his week of humili 
tion, Whitney was arraigned in (: 
eral Sessions Court on the Dewey 
dictment. The 49-year-old broker, }). 
face lined, wet his lips and look: 
helplessly about him, as the co: 
clerk asked: “Do you plead guilty 
Whitney hesitated and then said loud 
ly, “I do.” His bail was continued f: 
two weeks pending sentence. Maxi- 
mum penalty for his offense is five |. 
ten years in Sing Sing prison. 

Source of Whitney’s troubles h: 
been the declining stock of the Di 
tilled Liquors Corporation, who: 
main product is Hildick’s applejac 
More than 90 per cent of the 147,75\) 
outstanding shares of stock had been 
taken up by Whitney. 

According to various witness: 
Whitney had borrowed hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of his custome) 
securities while the firm’s books stil! 
listed the securities under the cu: 
tomers’ accounts. With these bo: 
rowings—the Sheldon estate and th 
New York Yacht Club securities wer: 
alleged to be but two of many—Whit 
ney had sought to bolster the falling 
prices of Distilled Liquors. This hx 
assertedly did by using the borrowe:! 
securities as collateral for personal 
loans. But the stock kept falling and 
by last week the loss to Whitney’s 
firm had amounted to $1,600,000. 
Since the liquor company had been 
launched in September, 1933, its ne! 
operating loss had been $227,922. 

Scarcely of comfort to Richard 
Whitney last week was an announce- 
ment from the New Jersey headqua: 
ters of Distilled Liquors that for th: 
first time in its history, it had enjoyed 
a six-months profit—$24,909. 


Briefs a 


@ Facing its first test at the hands of 
farmers, the AAA of 1938 was receiv- 
ed with overwhelming approval las! 
week by 1,800,000 farmers of cotton. 
and flue-cured and dark tobaccos. |! 
a vote on the question whether ma! 
keting quotas should be applied to 
these crops, 92.5 per cent of partici 
pating cotton farmers, 86 per cent o! 
growers of flue-cured tobacco and 8! 
per cent of the producers of dark 
tobacco handed in ballots marke: 
“ves.” Only a two-thirds vote was 
required to put the laws in effect 

@ Enthusiastic dealers reported 
last week that the success of Nationa! 
Used Car Exchange Week had exceed 
ed all expectations. An_ estimated 
2,000,000 used car sales were made. 

@ To aid wool producers in mar- 
keting their 1938 clip, a $50,000,000 
wool loan program was launched las! 
week. The plan, according to AAA 
officials, is to help producers sell their 
wool in orderly fashion without being 
forced to dump all their produce on 
the market at shearing time. Loans, 
averaging about 17.5 cents a pound, 
are authorized on 250,000,000 pounds. 
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Hits neal smokin’ joy you want- 


Read what experienced smokers say about this 
EXTRA-MILD, RICH-TASTIN’ Tobacco 


INNING \\ NO REASON NOW TO 


Gr HESITATE... 
XS SMOKERS 


*» 


THE FIRST PUFF 
PROVES PRINCE 
ALBERT IS A REALLY 
COOL, SMOOTH 


















ROLL YOURSELF 30 SWELL CIGARETTES 
from Prince Albert. If you don’t find them the 
finest, tastiest roll-your-own cigarettes you 
ever smoked, return the pocket tin with the 
rest of the tobacco in it to us at any time within 
a month from this date, and we will refund full 
purchase price, plus postage. 
(Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 












RA.ROLLS UP FIRM 

AND FAST. IT DRAWS 
EASY— SMOKES 
SLOW AND COOL 













SMOKE 20 FRAGRANT PIPEFULS of Prince 
Albert. If you don’t find it the mellowest, 
tastiest pipe tobacco you ever smoked, return 
the pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco 
in it to us at any time within a month from 
this date, and we will refund full purchase 
price, plus postage. (Signed) R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 































“THERE’S NO TWO WAYS ABOUT IT,” 
starts off Bill Davison, who likes fish that 
bite and tobacco that doesn’t, “the P. A. 
crimp cut is a great invention. It packs 
and draws right. Due to that no-bite pro- 
cess, all-day smoking with Prince Albert 
won’t get your tongue the least bit raw.” 


O.M. BOOTH (left) knows a real “‘makin’s” 
tobacco. Says he: “I stick to Prince Albert. 
It’s got rich taste — good, full body! It 
lays right too. I'd pay twice the price 
for P. A., if I had to. Who wouldn’t?” 
Thanks, “O.M.”’ You're entitled to quality 
smokes—and Prince Albert does give ’em! 


Copyright, 1938, R. J. Reynolds Tobacce Company 















PRINCE ALBERT'S 
‘MAKIN'S’ SMOKES 


MAN ALIVE! WHAT 
A GRAND-TASTIN’ 







TOBACCO. AND THERE'S HAVE REAL BODY, 
NO HARSHNESS TO YET THEY'RE 
PRINCE ALBERT SO MILD! 


EITHER! 
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“TO MY WAY OF THINKING,” grins ARCHITECT LOUIS M. STEUBER started 
Lloyd Decker, who’s mighty happy to talk rolling Prince Albert in 1916. Look at him 












on his favorite tobacco, “there’s downright smile as he says: “‘ Prince Albert turns out 
joy in a pipeful of Prince Albert. It’s mild firmer, rounder cigarettes. They draw bet- 
—so mild—and mellow. It burns slow and ter, too—mellower. And, Prince Albert is 
cool—always! P. A. givesthe kind of smok- easy on the pocketbook—I get around 70 


ing that keeps you puffing all day long.” swell ‘makin’s’ smokes from every tin.” 


pipefuls of fragrant tobacco in 70 fine roll-your-own cigarettes in 
every 2-oz. tin of Prince Albert every 2-oz. tin of Prince Albert 


YOU LOOK THE WAy YOU USED TO 

BEFORE DADDY GOT YOU 

STARTED ON PRINCE ALBERT NO-BITE MILONESS AND GOOD, 
Ly ti Tay RICH TASTE! 2 
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EDITORIAL 





Footnotes from Austria 


Some have called it “absorption.” 

“Some have called it “union.” 

‘Some have called it “theft and rape.’ 

But Adolf Hitler has called it “vic- 
tory.” 

“Sieg Heil,’ he shouted, and the 
Nazi masses echoed: “Hail Victory!” 
And that was the end of Austria. 

But it was not the end of the story. 
It is still too early at this time to say 
what that will be. The implications 
are profound; chapters have yet to be 
finished in the foreign offices of Eu- 
rope; it is enough to say that Ger- 
many’s stroke in Austria may some 
day be known as one of the great 
causes of a war that now seems nearer 
than ever. 

To Nazi Germany, the forced disso- 
lution of the Austrian government 
must indeed seem a victory. As a re- 
sult, it is a land larger than it was 
before the World war, more populous, 
richer in raw materials. To non-Nazi 
Austrians, however, the end of inde- 
pendence must seem little like a vic- 
tory. They must feel that government 
from Berlin will not be like govern- 
ment from Vienna; they must expect 
that the Nazi program will mean a 
different type of trade, for instance, a 
new order of restrictions, an unpleas- 
ant adaptation to rigid economic and 
political regimentation. And to anti- 
Nazi Austrians, the finish of Austria 
must seem like the dread beginning of 
tragedy. Austria under Dollfuss and 
Schuschnigg was Austria under dic- 
tatorship, but Austria under Hitler 
will be Austria under a dictatorship 
much more severe. 

The signs are already apparent. Like 
footnotes to a large story full of grave 
implications, little items in the news 
from Austria have been reflecting the 
Nazi touch, They began trickling in 
just as soon as Hitler shouted Sieg 
Heil! A few of them are worth men- 
tioning: 

@ In Vienna, Nazis assaulted Jews, 
broke Jewish shop windows, forced 
Jews to leave street-cars, took posses- 
sion of all Jewish organizations and 
closed two Jewish newspapers. 

@ In Vienna, Nazi Storm Troopers 
used cat-o’-nine-tails to flog workers 
who were not enthusiastic enough 
during a pro-Hitler demonstration. 

@ In Vienna, Socialists were singled 
out for manhandling by Nazis; a 
young Jewish boy was beaten and cut 
by Hitler Youths; a Catholic news- 
paper editor was arrested; head- 
quarters of various Catholic organi- 
zations passed into temporary Nazi 
control; and all women’s organiza- 
tions were disbanded. 

@ Austrian borders were closed; 
many non-Nazis trying to flee the 
country were arrested and money was 
taken from their persons. 

And there were other items, items 


, 


of deep personal tragedy and despair. 
They were more than footnotes be- 
cause they were significantly sensa- 
tional. They had to do with sud- 
den death: 

@ Gottfried Kernwald, often con- 
nected with Austrian ministries, was 
found dead, apparently a suicide. He 
was an anti-Nazi. 

@ Karl von Workmann, : the last 
secretary of Emperor Karl of Austro- 
Hungary, was found dying of bullet 
wounds. A prisoner of Nazi guards, 
it is not known whether he was shot 
by them or by himself. He was 
an anti-Nazi. 

@ A 69-year-old professor and his 
daughter killed themselves with mor- 
phine and gas. They were anti-Nazis. 

g A prominent Austrian industrial- 
ist, fearing arrest on political charges, 
prevailed upon his daughter to kill 
him, She did, and then killed herself. 
They were anti-Nazis. 

q In the wave of suicides, the most 
sensational of all last week was that 
of Major Emil Fey, once high in the 
Austrian government. Before killing 
himself, he killed his wife and son. 
He was an anti-Nazi. 

Strong-arm methods, street disor- 
ders, widespread fear, efforts to flee 
the country, arrests, suicides—these 
are some of the sidelights to Hitler’s 
latest “victory.” In so far as they 
affect the immediate peace of Europe, 
they are merely footnotes to the story 
of Austria’s dissolution, but they are 
important in themselves because they 
serve to characterize and underscore 
the methods of a reckless regime. 

When the Vienna government was 
forcibly ended, Austrian Nazis were 
officially ordered to “preserve the ex- 
cellent discipline which has been a 
fine example to the world in this his- 
toric hour.” For years to come, the 
world will remember the march into 
Austria—above all, it will remember 
the “fine example” of disciplined Nazis 
flogging workers, beating Jews, ar- 
resting Catholics and driving whole 
families to despair and self-inflicted 
death. Sieg Heil! 

q 


Swing’s Swan Song? 


The old mistake of not letting well 
enough alone seems to have been made 
by the exponents of “swing” music. 
So long as swing musicians confined 
themselves to offering their versions 
of specially written swing songs bear- 
ing such fanciful titles as “Twilight in 
Turkey” or “Midnight in a Madhouse,” 
protests against swing were almost 
negligible, 

But last week the revolt was on. At 
least, the revolt was on against swing- 
ing old-time ballads or classical pieces. 
In Detroit, the manager of radio sta- 
tion WJR ruled that orchestras would 
be cut off the air whenever they began 
to swing such old favorites as “Annie 


ee ee 
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Laurie” or “Coming Through the Rye.” 
In Washington, a lone announcer »; 
station WOL has been conducting 
fight for weeks against the swingii. 
of the aria “M’appari” from the oper, 
“Martha”—breaking all recordings «/ 
the number whenever they appear in 
the studio (his impish substitute, ho, 
ever, keeps replacing them). 

Historians may well record the win- 
ter of 1938 as the time when Americ. 
first became aware of the inroa| 
swing had made. On one of Ney 
York’s coldest days, hundreds of hi! 
school students lined up before a the- 
ater at 5 a. m, to be on hand for th, 
appearance of their swing idols, Be 
ny Goodman and his opchestra. || 
took but a few bars before the aud 
ence was screaming, cheering ani 
dancing in the aisles. 

Why swing acts the way it does o 
listeners has never been fully explai 
ed. A university psychology prof 
sor was taken by a newspaper repor! 
er to hear Goodman’s orchestra for t!) 
purpose of explaining the phenomeno. 
The professor finished his observations 
by making a spectacle of himsel/, 
stamping his feet and beating his 
palms with the rest of the audience. 
Complicating everything is the fact 
that no one has yet satisfactorily ex- 
plained what swing is. The _ neares! 
anyone has come to being coherent 
on the subject is to suggest that swi 
is an improvisation on the original 
theme of a song. 

That is, the orchestra starts to pla: 
a song in a wholly normal manne: 
Then, the clarinet player, or a saxo- 
phonist, or a cornetist becomes suc 
denly inspired; he blows whatever 
fantastic notes the tune sets off in him 
Promptly, the other players chime in. 
By the end of the number the horn 
players have blown their heads off ani 
the drummer has hammered himse!! 
into a state of nervous exhaustion. 

This state of affairs is duplicated in 
the audience whose members, ii 
swing parlance, are composed of “ji! 
terbugs” and “ickies.” Their function 
in the scheme of swing is to react wit!) 
ecstatic gyrations or facial expres- 
sions somewhat reminiscent of a mai 
caught in a hornet swarm or of a bo) 
who has eaten too many green apples. 

To some, swing is like putting « 
mustache on a Rembrandt painting 0: 
a derby hat on a Rodin bust. Through 
its strange alchemy, it makes a mod- 
ern dance tune of an operatic solo or 
causes hips to wiggle and feet to 
pound over a tender piece like “Loc! 
Lomond.” 

If the seeds of rebellion sown by the 
serious-minded radio station manage's 
and announcers bear fruit, the classi- 
cists and the simple souls who prefe: 
their music unadorned may yet have 
their way. We think and hope the) 
will, Not content in their own fiel:, 
the swingsters have sought to bri! 
within their ken all music, to fan th: 
heart-warming glow evoked by an ol’ 
ballad into a four-alarm fire. We'r' 
with the rebels, It may take a few 
hundred years to accomplish this, bu! 
we're on the record now. Swing is on 
the way out. Yeah, man! 
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SCHOOLS 


. Strike: New Twist 


O Scarcely news any longer is a strike 
of students protesting against the dis- 








2 we 
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vin missal of a popular faculty member. 
ric News, because it was probably one of 
acl the first of its kind, was a strike set- 
t tiled last week after students had walk- 
Ligh ed out because a faculty member was 
th not dismissed. 

th The school involved was the 40- 


i year-old National Farm School of 
Doylestown, Pa.; the strikers were 175 
id students representing almost the en- 
and tire undergraduate body; the unpop- 
ular faculty member was Cletus L. 
Goodling, Dean of the school, 
After blocking entrance to the ad- 
ministration building with spiked 
planks and farm wagons, the striking 
tl students marched about the campus 
t bearing placards stating that Dean 
Oo Goodling’s administration was “un- 
e] educational and without the respect of 
h the student body or the faculty.” Dean 
Goodling retaliated by expelling vir- 
tually the entire student body. 
e Within two days the strike was set- 
“ tled. Complete victory went to the 
ent undergraduates—trustees revoked the 
expulsion orders, dismissed Dean 
Goodling and promised to install a 
new executive head of the school, 


ash Nut Bread: Pro, Con 


Ui in the Long Island village of Roslyn, 
ve last year, a number of little boys 
ul raced home from school to tell their 
in. parents that they were learning to 
yI bake nut bread. Instead of beaming 
ind fondly, the parents began to circulate 
ell a petition. Signed by several hundred 
‘payers and presented to the Roslyn 
Board of Education, it condemned 
i Roslyn’s eight-year-old system of pro- 
jil eressive education and demanded a 
10 eturn to “the three R’s” and “the 
liitle red schoolhouse.” As “new- 
es fangled and frivolous” examples of 
1a “the nut bread system,” irate parents 
x cited these facts: 
Young children were being taught 
, a the mysteries of life” by watching a 
( family of rats multiply. Kindergarten 
is toddlers were learning how to make 
setable soup. Teachers frequently 
ok their classes on trips to fashion 
ows, zoos, bakeries, and county fairs. 
cn Children were allowed to whistle, 
ng, or talk aloud in the classroom.7 
ne Called in to arbitrate, New York 





ers State’s Commissioner of Education, 
= frank P, Graves, last week reported 


io Roslyn taxpayers on the status of 
iv heir schools. While criticizing the 
yStem of promotions as haphazard, 
id urging that studies of successive 
grades be harmonized for “continuity 
of learning experience,” Commission- 
| er Graves’ investigators for the most 
part endorsed the “nut bread system.” 


Speakers at a cultural arts conference at Colum- 
bia University’s Teachers College in New York last 
veek advocated that children be allowed to whistle, 
ell, and climb on the stage during theater perform- 
a as a means of forming their future taste 
n plays. 








International 


Graves Favored Classroom Informality 


They praised classroom informality. 
They commended “the fine working 
rélationships among pupils and be- 
tween pupils and teachers.” Greatest 
reported change from the days of the 
little red schoolhouse was the fact that 
Roslyn children now rarely play tru- 
ant because they like to go to school. 
a ee 
Briefs 


q@ The most unwanted award at 
Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y., was in 
possession of the Delta Psi Omega fra- 
ternity last week. Tlie award, the 
“Cuspicup,” looks not unlike a brass 
cuspidor and is given annually for the 
lowest group scholarship in the col- 
lege. Inscribed on the cup are the 
words, “Verbum Sat Sapienti” (A word 
to the wise is sufficient). 

q The best husbands and wives are 


more likely to be found on _ the 
campuses of small colleges than at 


any of the big universities, according 
to Norman E. Hynes, professor of 
sociology at Colgate University. The 
trouble with such institutions as Yale 
and Harvard, he said, is that they 
“have not yet discovered, if we judge 
by their curricula, that sex exists— 
except in amoeba and worms.” 
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$100.00 
IN CASH PRIZES 





Why Does a Chicken Cross the Road? 


E are willing to pay one hundred dollars cash money for the best 
answer to the above question. “Why does a chicken cross the road?” 
has been a baffling question for years. 
us the best answer we will pay fifty dollars, and to the second best author 


Included 


FREE 


of extra charge 
pbs choles of Man's 






wrist watch — simulated 4 3, Newton 
gold front—with all the § L—al post: 
cofer ene charm of natu-e > Bush offer by — Sous —" oved 


3 2© paid to my door 
ral yellow aarantced by si cas ess 3 $ (to be returned if | want it). 


{_)_ for Lady { ) for Man 
) Man and Lady (20 certits) 








itary § GOLD STANDARD WATCH CO. 
Dept. CA-66 


a Melee tae : DE Sdunsesceubs 
monthly $2 payments. We ® 
trust you—your package § Address 
comes postage prepaid 
Return Mail. o ——s 
references jed. 


$100 a Month — 
Sick Benefit Policy 
At Special Low Cost 


When sick you don’t want pity you want pay. You 
can now be independent... safe... secure.. 
well provided for though disabled. 

A sick benefit policy paying up to $100 a month, 
at special low cost, is now issued by National Pro- 
tective Insurance Co., nationally famous for their 
$3.65 accident policy. 

The National Protective is the only company issuing 
@ health policy covering any and every disease and paying 
such large benefits at its low cost. 

SEND NO MONEY 

They will msil you this sick benefit policy covering 
any and all diseases, free for inspection without obli- 
gation. No application to fill out and no medical ex- 
amination. Men ages 18 to 69 and women 18 to 598—in 
all occupations—who are now in good health are eligi- 
ble. Just send your name, age, address and sex to t 
National Protective Insurance Co., 3020 Pickwick Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo., today. Write them while their 
special low cost offer is stun in effect. 


HOLLYWOODS FRIEND 
WILL TELL YOU 


Rosita, who has delighted and 
amazed FAMOUS HOLLYWOOD 
MOVIE STARS and guided them 
for years, now offers your own 
personal astrological reading for 
the past, present and future. 
Rosita tells you about your busi- 
ness, investments, money, love, 
marriage, health, and other special information that 
may help in your life, as indicated by astrology. Send 
complete birth data and 25c today for your char- 
acter reading, or $1.00 for complete reading to: 


ROSITA, 41 Olvera St., Dept. 35-M, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Make Color- 
; Earn MONEY Concrete Premeets 


New low cost method. No molds or costly tools, You 
build your own equipment from our plane Fary to 
make pottery, statua: iftware to earn money. 
MEN--Send 10 ete. TODAY fo or booklet and details. 
NATIONAL POTTERIES COMPANY 
Minneapate, Minn. 























Room 9, 13 W. 26th St.. 


Sa MONUMENT CATALOGUE 


and samples. Best Marble or Granite. $11 Up. Freight 
Lettered. See our prices for Memorial day. 
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a U. S. MARBLE & GRANITE CO., A-66, Oneco, Fila. 






For the person who gives 







and tne 
dollars 


ofa reason, twenty-five dollars, 
next five in line will receive five 
each. 

It is a lot 






of fun. No maiter how 







erazy or sane your answer may be, you 
have an equal chance if it ie good. 
The decision of the judges will be final. 






If in the opinion of the judges there is 
a tie, equal prizes will be paid to the 
tied contestants. 


Yes, in the event the contestant wins 









@ prize and his or her answer is in 
promptly, an additional award of a 
Dummy Dan ventriloquist doll will be 






given. The contest closes June 15, 1938 


Award for Promptness 


Send your idea at once to 
Miss Henrietta Cross, Dept. P. 
180 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Til. 
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Leon Blum 


In a comfortable middle-class flat 
by the River Seine in Paris lives a 
tall, aesthetic, high-voiced French- 
man, surrounded by fine books and 
a few choice art treasures. Unhand- 
some, his feet are flat, his shoulders 
round and his near-sighted eyes peer 
through thick glasses. His long nose 
descends to a shaggy mustache. In 
profile, he looks not unlike a_be- 
spectacled walrus. 

But Leon Blum’s plainness does not 
alter the fact that he is France’s most 
powerful politician. A distinguished 
intellectual, he developed and con- 
trols the largest single political party 
in the nation—the Socialists. His- 
torically, because he held the office 
for a year in 1936-37, he will be known 
to posterity as the first Jew and the 
first Socialist ever to become Premier 
of the 66-year-old Third French Re- 
public. 

Last week, in his 66th year, Leon 
Blum again was Premier of France. 
As such, he was the man-of-the-mo- 
ment for 42,000,000 Frenchmen. With 
his new Socialist and Radical Social- 
ist Popular Front Cabinet, he was 
backed by a comfortable majority in 
the Chamber of Deputies, including 
the Communists who had refused to 
serve in his government. Preparing 
to present his Cabinet to the Chamber, 
Blum was faced by a Europe in tur- 
moil, strikes in French colonies and 
opposition from Rightist deputies. 
Whether he would be able to bring 
order out of near-chaos, no one could 
say; but in any event, he had reached 
another peak in his phenomenal 
career as scholar, writer, lawyer and 
Socialist statesman, 

Leon Blum was born in Paris, April 
9, 1872, the second of a wealthy Jewish 
silk merchant’s five sons. Always an 
outstanding student, he won 27 first 
prizes for scholarship in four years at 
the Charlemagne High School. In 
1894, at 22, Blum took the degree of 
bachelor of laws with highest honors 
from the L’Ecole Normale and the 
next year began 25 years service in the 
Conseil d’Etat, one of the two high 
courts in France that combine some- 
thing of the functions of the Supreme 
Court in the United States. When he 
retired after the World war, he was 
a master of the French legal system. 

For two reasons the year 1896 was 
important to Blum. In the first place, 
he was completely won over to So- 
cialism by Lucien Herr and Jean 
Jaures, two of the leading moderate 
Socialists in France at the time. Es- 
sentially believers in democracy, they 
preached the use of the ballot to bring 
about sweeping social changes. Deep- 
ly impressed by their political phi- 
losophy, Blum has never since de- 
parted from it. 

During the same year, Blum mar- 
ried Lise Bloch, who died in 1931. 


International 


A Youthful Seduction Haunted Blum 


In 1932, he married Therese Pereya, 
his former secretary, who died early 
this year. By his first wife Blum has a 
son, Robert, an automotive engineer. 

Until 1914, although he had joined 
the Socialist Party in 1899 and the 
Second International in 1905 and also 
was active in law, Blum’s principal 
love was literature. From 1891 until 
the outbreak of the World war, he 
wrote scholarly criticisms of books 
and plays, a little poetry and some 
fiction, which he never published. In 
1912, his caustic comments on French 
drama led him‘to fight the only duel 
of his life. The offendéd playwright 
challenged Blum to combat with foils. 
Blum won. 

In the course of his writing career, 
Blum committed a literary indiscre- 
tion that was to return and haunt him 
in public life. First published in 1907, 
his Treatise on Marriage suddenly 
came into the limelight while he was 
Premier in 1937. The book, which 
scandalized many a champion of 
continence, advocated free love for 
women under 30 and for men under 
35. Among other things, it described 
how he had once seduced the wife of 
an old college friend. Happily mar- 
ried in 1937, Blum was plainly em- 
barrassed by the book’s resurrection. 
“Maybe,” he said, “my ideas on women 
and marriage have changed .. .” 

In 1914, Blum finally gave up the 
literary life, which he admittedly 
prefers, for militant Socialism. The 
causes were the assassination of 
Jaures, his great friend and Socialist 
mentor, who had been advocating an 
international workers’ strike against 
war, and the war itself. All one night 
Blum sat beside the body of Jaures. 
When he went away the next morning 
he had made a decision: from that 
time onward he would devote himself 
completely to the cause of Socialism. 

As a result, Blum’s rise as a Socialist 
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leader was rapid. After serving «< 
secretary to a Socialist minister 
France’s war government, he w:, 
elected to the Chamber of Deputic: 
in 1919. In 1921, he led the Secon; 
International minority which refuse: 
to join the Third or Communist Inte: 
national dominated by the Sovie: 
Union, At the same time he bought t!,, 
controlling interest in Le Populair; 
a daily newspaper which he made 
organ of the Socialist party. In 1924. 
he was elected president of the par! 
an office he has since held withou: 
challenge. Meanwhile, he strength: 
ed the Socialists until in 1936 the, 
elected more representatives to th 
Chamber than any other party. 

Because of this fact, Blum was made 
Premier of the Leftist Popular Front 
a coalition government composed o/ 
Socialists, Radical Socialists (conse: 
vative despite their name) and Con 
munists. With uncanny skill, he hel 
the Front’s diverse ideologies togethe; 
on a mildly revolutionary “New Dea!” 
program, and shoved through more 
social reform legislation in eighi! 
months than any previous French go\ 
ernment had done. Like Roosevelt's 
New Deal, the Blum “experiment” fo! 
lowed a policy of lavish government 
spending. 

Ruling virtually as a democrati 
monarch, Blum for a while prove: 
that a democracy, led by a strong 
executive responsible to the people, 
could act as decisively as any dic- 
tatorship. But after a year and 1) 
days of existence, Blum’s government 
fell in June, 1937, chiefly because of 
financial difficulties, dissatisfaction 
among the Popular Front parties and 
opposition of the conservative Senat: 

One of the unusual facts about Blu 
is that he invariably appeals to the 
mind rather than to the emotions 
This makes him unique among po! 
ticians the world over. But in France 
his enemies as well as his friend 
respect him for it and listen to what 
he has to say. Even Poincare, who 
had often suffered from his gibes 
once said to him: “You are very we! 
come here, Monsieur. We have need 
of your light and counsel. It is wel! 
for France that men like you shoul: 
sit in the Chamber.” 

Conservatively well-dressed, Blum’s 
only sartorial ‘affectation is broad 
brimmed black hats, popular wi! 
French Socialists. Besides books and 
art, he likes cats, pickled eels, snails 
and Bordeaux wine. He smokes chea) 
French cigarettes, but not until aft: 
his coffee because they would ru! 
his sensitive appreciation of the fi! 
foods he eats. Although he has often 
been called the “Socialist millionaire 
he is only moderately well-off. 

Today, Blum and his governmen! 
are facing an extremely delicate po 
litical situation—especially in foreig' 
affairs. If Hitler attempts to crus! 
Czechoslovakia by force, France ma) 
fight Germany because of the existing 
Franco-Czech mutual assistanc: 
treaty. And if Premier Blum is force 
ed to lead France to war, it will be one 
of the most ironical events in modern 
history. For Blum is an ardent pacifist. 
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“CAPITAL CHAT 


IMP in the Washington drizzle, the 
Nazi swastika hung last week be- 
fore the Austrian Legation on Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, within eyeshot of the 
Czech Legation three doors away. 
sround the corner on S Street, rain 
dripped on the roof beneath which 
Woodrow Wilson, author of the crash- 
ing post-war sy stem, died 14 years ago. 
To social Washington—where up- 
heavals abroad are mirrored in mini- 
ature, and where hostesses scan Euro- 
pean headlines before seating their 
dinner guests—the immediate ques- 
tion was what would become of the 








popular Austrian Minister, Edgar 
Prochnik, and his American-born 
wife. Helen Essary in her lively 


Washington Times column told of a 
luncheon given for Mme. Prochnik by 
Frau Herbert Scholz of the German 
Embassy, the day after Hitler’s Reich- 
stag speech. To friends who won- 
dered how she could be friendly with 
Frau. Scholz, Mme. Prochnik had 
shrugged: 

“Why not? These are pleasant peo- 
ple. And this is the only place I’ve 
been in weeks where nobody has said 
to me, ‘Poor Austria!’ ” 

EF AN aristocratic English cocker 
| foe in Boston had been able to 
nurse her own puppies, we might have 
lived and died without ever learning 
about the only dog foster mother home 
in the United States. This is how it 
happened: 

Seven puppies, worth $1,000 apiece, 
were born to a cocker spaniel owned 
by Mrs. Geraldine Rockefeller Dodge, 
wife of the president of the Remington 
Arms Company. Two of the pups died, 
poisoned by their mother’s milk. To 
save the others, a brown mongrel, 
whose Own puppies were three days 
old, was put in a privately-chartered 
plane and flown from Washington to 
Boston, amid coast-to-coast publicity. 
rhe baby bluebloods lived, but the 
poor mutt who foster-mothered them 
was doomed to chloroform—too cheap 
a dog to be worth the expense of a 
return trip. 

This is the lamentable fate of foster- 
mother dogs, we learned last week 
when we went to see the M. G. Den- 
linger kennels. The kennels, 18 miles 
north of Washington at Olney, Md., are 
behind a big white house that was 
built in 1735 and still has the seals of 
King George III on its keyholes. 
When we knocked, several dog foster 

iothers appeared, barking fiercely. 
Soon, out of the big white house came 
a big, white-haired, rosy-faced man— 
Milo G, Denlinger, proprietor of the 
nation’s only dog foster mother home. 

“Anyone who is in the dog business 

there because he likes dogs,” he 
remarked as we started toward the 
kennels. “There’s more loss than 
profit in it.” With that he let us in to 
a Shed where seven or eight dog foster 
mothers, stretched out in wire cages, 
were ‘nuzzling their puppies.. Some 











Denlinger Has Done Business with Mae West 


of them were being tried out on each 
other’s puppies, to make sure they 
would accept strange children. 

Price of a foster mother is $25, and 
the market is almost exclusively 
among rich dog fanciers who want to 
save valuable pups, In the last two 
years, Denlinger has had all but half 
a dozen of his orders from what he 
‘alls “the good dog belt”—Pennsylva- 
nia, New York, and New England. 

Though they play wet-nurse to ped- 
igreed pooches, all the foster mothers 
are mongrels. In Denlinger’s experi- 
ence, those with a strain of hound, 
bird dog, or collie blood make the 
best mothers; chows and bull dogs 
are the least maternal. 

Because competition among Wash- 
ington kennels is cut-throat, Denlin- 
ger won’t tell where he gets his foster 
mothers. He got the idea, however, 
from English dog magazines. “They’re 
*way ahead of us over there,” he says. 
No dog is sold unless her puppies have 
lived three days (proving that her 
milk is wholesome) or after her pup- 
pies are 10 days old (when her milk 
turns acid). Only twice has Denlin- 
ger had to decline an order, because 
none of his dogs was whelping. 

Denlinger’s favorite dog breed is 
the Schnauzer, a military-looking Ger- 
man terrier type. He showed us a 
black one, fresh from Berlin, and then 
hauled out its German pedigree to 
prove that its grandsire was a world 
champion named Dolf von Glocken- 
spiel, “I have the only black Schnau- 
zer east of Cleveland,” said Denlinger. 
Denlinger dogs have been sold to the 
late Andrew Mellon and to Mae West. 

WELVE days behind schedule, the 

first penguin chick ever born in 
a United States zoo poked a bedrag- 
gled head out of his shell at the Na- 
tional Zoological Park last fortnight, 
while a radio announcer flashed a 
“crack-by-crack” description to the 
world. Last week the penguin par- 
ents (PATHFINDER, Feb. 26) quietly 
hatched a second scion, The first- 
born was named Malcolm, after Mal- 
colm Davis, keeper of the Bird House. 
The junior penguin will probably be 
named after Zoo Director William M. 
Mann, * 











Get relief 
this easy 
comfortable way 


What a difference it 
makes when you relieve 
constipation this modern 
way—without stomach upset. FEEN-A-MINT, 
the delicious chewing gum laxative, has no 
bulk or heaviness to burden digestion. Be- 
sides, the chewing increases the flow of nat- 
ural alkaline mouth fluids that help diges- 
tion. FEEN-A-MINT’s tasteless laxative in- 
gredient acts in the intestine —does not 
interfere with stomach action nor overwork 
the liver. See for yourself how the joy comes 
back into life, thanks to FEEN-A-MINT’s 
blessed relief !'Try FEEN-A-MINT today! 
gd Sroquses _ ia generous 

rial package, ept. FEEN-A- 
MINT, Newark, N. J. ‘ 
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POCKET RADIO 
Comes complete—ready to use. No 
batteries, tubes, or electrical connec- 
tions needed, Beautiful tone, clear re- 


ception. Guaranteed, works immedi- 
ately. Use anywhere in auto, bed, 
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KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


A Practical mx... SeserentCunbenen Cultivator 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 
Truckers, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers 4 | 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1098 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minna. 


ecpoons sterling —. 
pati psTONE ring, 


h FOR selling 7" 
‘1 ROSEBUD Salve st 25¢ 
each. Order salve. Send No Money. 
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AIRCRAFT 
INDUSTRY NEEDS 


trained men. New opportunites 
greater than ever before. a. 
ment curve continues to skyrock 

wards. Aero I. T. I. Master Mechanics 
and Engineering Courses supervised by world known 
aeronautical authorities. No flying involved. Restricted 









| enrollments—booklets available. 


AERO INDUSTRIES Pi ie INST. 
5262 W. San Fernando Road, L eles, California 





AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a trade. Let us train you to be an expert Auto-Diesel 
Mechanic and help you get a good job. e cost to you is 
reasonable. We pay your fare to Nashville. For free catalog 
write: NASHVILLE AUTO-DIESEL SCHOOL, Dept. 57 Nashville, Tenn. 
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Start $1260 to e100) YEAR 
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Get ready Zz Dept. R172, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Mrs. Consumer 

Almost invariably, women think that 
men have too many neckties, and just 
as invariably, men are convinced that 
women have too many pairs of silk 
stockings. 

That women are largely responsible 
for the number of ties which men 
possess, and men for the amount of 
silk stockings that women own, was 
revealed last week by Mrs. Christine 
Frederick. A consumer expert, she 
told guests at a Rotary Club luncheon 
in New York City that women buy 
63 per cent of all men’s neckties and 
men purchase 90 per cent of all the 
more expensive grades of women’s 
silk hosiery. Women also choose 34 
per cent of men’s clothing, while the 
only other item which men purchase 
more than do women, is 60 per cent 
of all the boxed candy sold. 

Proving that the nation’s buying 
power is largely in the hands of wom- 
en, Mrs. Frederick stated that accord- 
ing to the United States Bureau of 
Standards, “this Mrs. Consumer spends 
$53,000,000,000 a year, or $350,000 a 
minute.” 

“Not only 87 per cent of all the 
family’s spinach, soap and silk under- 
wear is under her (Mrs. Consumer’s) 
command,” Mrs, Frederick declared, 
“but also 60 per cent of radios, about 
the same percentage of home building 
materials and an estimated 75 per 
cent voice in the choice of an auto.” 

wee 


Bonnets with Bird 


Birds hovering over budding flow- 
ers is one of the surest signs that 
spring has come. While not many 
women could find such a sign in their 
gardens last week, they could find it 
in millinery shops. 

Protected from March winds by 
show-case windows, wine-colored 
humming birds perched on spikes of 
roses adorning classic flat sailor hats. 
Beige doves nose-dived from crowns 
to brims of puritan-type navy shan- 
tung bakus. Poppies, sweet peas and 
carnations spilled out of basket-shaped 
crowns, Not only were such hats a 
sign that spring had come, but accord- 
ing to one leading fashion-expert, they 
were an indication that after the “cra- 
zy hat” styles of the past season 
(PATHFINDER, Feb. 5) there is a 
“definite calming down, less hysteria, 
more rational lines.” 

Because they have discovered that 
“wearable” hats are easier to sell, 
most American milliners were more 
than willing to accept the Paris de- 
cree that almost any type of hat will 
be permissible for spring wear. Al- 
though, flat-brimmed, low-crowned 
Gibson Girl sailors predominated, 
styles ranging from close-fitting tur- 
bins to cartwheel Bretons were being 
displayed for early spring shoppers. 

No matter what its style, however, 
virtually no spring hat could be 
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Spring Hats Represent “Less Hysteria” 


found that was without some orna- 
mentation—particularly birds and 
flowers. The deadliest of all feminine 
weapons, the hat-pin, appeared in glo- 
rifled forms on many of the low- 
crowned hats. Straight, heavy-mesh- 
ed veils to tie under the chin accom- 
panied Gibson-Girl sailors, and fell 
to the waist from Watteau-effect rough 
straws, 

Only one Paris designer—Elsa Schi- 
aparelli—frankly ignored classic hat 
styles in creating her Spring Models. 
For her inspiration she turned to the 
circus, and already American milli- 
ners had copied her high, pointed 
“clown’s hats,” and the tricornes and 
bicornes inspired by Picasso’s paint- 
ings of acrobats. 











Flower Expert 

Eight years ago, _black-haired, 
bright-eyed Mrs, Constance Spry was 
just another of the innumerable Eng- 
lish housewives who like to putter 
about a garden. Last week, middle- 
aged Mrs. Spry was in New York to 
be one of the judges at the huge Inter- 
national Flower Show being held in 


Grand Central Palace, and to be hailed * 


as the woman who had arranged the 
flowers for the wedding of the Duke 
and Duchess of Windsor. 

“A dirt farmer,” as she still calls 
herself, Mrs. Spry started on the road 
to fame as a specialist in floral deco- 
rations, almost by accident. Neigh- 
bors who used to drop into her little 
house in Kent, 15 miles outside of Lon- 
don, continually admired the way in 
which she arranged the flowers from 
her garden. It was upon their sug- 
gestion that she finally opened Flower 
Decorations, Ltd., which now employs 
over 50 people, and a school of floral 
decorations where 100 pupils go 
through a year’s course. 

Today Mrs. Spry’s growing business 
is largely concerned with handling the 





flower arrangements in private houses, 
Either she or one of her assistant; 
visits customers every few days to sev 
that their flowers are kept fresh and 
properly arranged, Besides the Duk. 
and Duchess of Windsor, Mrs. Spry 
has had the Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester and the Duke and Duches 
of Kent as her customers, 

While in America Mrs. Spry wil! 
visit many cities to tell women her 
theories of floral decoration. He; 
main rule is that in arranging flowers 
ail rules and conventions should be 
disregarded, and the only object 
should be to please the eye. 
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EASY-TO-DO NEEDLEWORK! 


6007—A picturesque home with a colorful flower 
garden all around it is the charming motif of thi 
simple Home Sweet Home sampler! "Twill prove love- 
ly with the quaint house ‘“‘built’’ in cross-stitch, and 
the old-fashioned garden ‘‘planted’”’ in single and 
lazy-daisy stitch. ective in bright colors for 2 
wall picture or pillow. 

1517—Wouldn’t this adorable little scottie prove ® 
charming decoration for an unusual quilt or pillow 
He’s a gay sight indeed, cut out of bright scraps, and 
Wears a gay collar of contrasting binding, while 
whiskers bushy eyebrows are done in simple out 
line stitch. An ideal way to “dress up’’ a bedroom 
for Spring! 


Complete instructions are included im each pat- 


tern, priced at 15c each (coin). Address Needlecraft 
Editor, PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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Lamour, Lynne Overman and Boy x a ope Sa on 79 
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The jangle of money flowing into Merrily We Live (M-G-M): To top Se amo PRINT PERCALE, 
the box-office, the applause of theater off “Topper,” Hal Roach has _ pro- . ny ay Oy full size to 
patrons, the cheers of critics allthese duced another comedy starring Con- %:) PINETREE CRAFTSHOP, Dept. 21 
are forms of approval which actors, stance Bennett which reaches a new eae. Auge, Se 


actresses and producers continually high for screw-loose merriment. Miss The Truth About SPIRITUALISM 


In twenty lectures. How they commu- 
nicate with the dead. Initial lecture, 25c¢; 
sample pages, 10c. 

Psychology Institute, 445X, Junction City, Kan. 


DON’T 


Apply soothing, time-tested Resinol 
ra | ve quick, comforting relief 


SOOTHES YOUR SKIN 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS for US 


| MAKE MONEY. Thousands needed for 

Laboratory Research. We supply breed- 

ers and buy the young. Write today for 

i FREE illustrated book. Research Supply 

| Corp. . Dept. A-13, 2436 W. York St. , Phila, Pa. 
urope Booklet PF FREE. 

Continental Tours, 175 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 

International = Lodestone $1 per pair 
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Muni’s Picture Was Called Outstanding Miss Bennett Stars in a Daffy Comedy - & be sm eee eee ee 


seek. For the past eleven years, how-- Bennett is the daffy daughter of daffy DICE CARDS 
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sought as the one carrying with it the HILL BROS., Box P, SALIDA, COLO. 
greatest prestige. 
Last week, as it has once every year 


Since 1927, the acclaim which Holly- T DELAY 
wood actors, actresses, producers and 

technicians have come to value most 

highly, was meted out. Through the when You Caf 

Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 


Science, 15,000 motion picture work- BARGAIT ei. 
ers hailed “The Life of Emile Zola,” | 


in which Paul Muni starred, as the 
outstanding picture of the year, and 
Louise Rainer and Spencer Tracy as 
the actress and actor who had given 
the best performances during 1937. 


Viennese-born Miss Rainer, who also In addition to 52 weeks of PATHFINDER—one of America’s finest news magazines 
won the Academy award last year, to keep you informed on world affairs—these club offers enable you to obtain the best 
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tioned mania for helping stray tramps. 
Mistaken for one of these, Brian 
Aherne is welcomed into the family 
fold. Instead of giving Miss Burke a 
chance to reform him, Aherne starts 
right in to straighten out the insane 
household. Alan Mowbray, aided by 
Patsy Kelly, Bonita Granville and 
Clarence Kolb, gives an outstanding 
performance. The picture is topnotch 
fun from start to finish. 


* * * 


Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm (20th 
Century-Fox): Shirley Temple’s sing- 
ing, dancing and acting have never 
been finer, but the young star has had 
better stories than this. Although she 
is christened “Rebecca” and she does 
spend some time at “Sunnybrook 
Farm,” her latest picture has nothing 
to do with the delightful Kate Douglas 
Wiggin’s comedy in which Mary Pick- 
ford once starred. The modern Re- 
becca is a stage child who wins a 
broadcasting contest. Not knowing 
of her victory and thinking that she 
is finished as a money-maker, her 
stepfather (William Demarest) sends 
her to Sunnybrook Farm to be taken 
care of by a cold-hearted woman 
(Helen Westley). Randolph Scott and 
Gloria Stuart give the story its touch 
of romance, and Slim Summerville and 
Jack Haley provide the comedy. It’s 
90 per cent Shirley’s picture, however, 
and her fans should find her more 
pleasing than ever. 
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Tomato Biscuits 


Those who like the unusual can feed 
to the full on tomato biscuits, a sug- 
gestion by a graduate student in foods 
and nutrition at Iowa State College. 
For these vitamin providers you take 
a standard biscuit recipe calling for 
two cups flour; two-thirds cup milk; 
four tablespoons hard fat; four tea- 
spoons baking powder, and one-half 
teaspoon salt. Then, to get in the 
tomato, you substitute two-thirds cup 
of tomato juice for the milk. That 
done, follow the customary biscuit- 
making procedure. 


Week's Hints 


@ Apples and kumquats make a 
good salad combination—one cup thin- 
‘ly sliced and sweetened kumquats to 
one and a half cups sliced apples, 
served with a lemon sauce. 

q Stewing is a good way to cook 
the less tender and less shapely cuts 
of meat. 

_@ In fruit pies the lower crust will 
not become soggy if it is brushed 
over with the white of an egg before 
putting in the filling. 

@ One cup of cornstarch to three 
cups of ordinary flour, thoroughly 
sifted, makes a good substitute for 
cake flour. 

@ Oil cloth table-covers should not 
be washed with hot water. Use warm 
water and wipe dry with a clean cloth, 











RAILROADS— 


(Continued from page 3) 


that railroad management had _ be- 
come dictatorial. Without competi- 
tion, the roads had grown overbear- 
ing in their treatment of the pub- 
lic, fixing passenger and freight rates 
at will and paying little attention to 
the fact that arbitrary methods were 
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bus. With population greatly increas- 
ed, land travel has jumped enormou 
ly since 1920 but the railroads ha, 
not benefited. In 1937, American lan.) 
travel probably was close to 500 bi!- 
lion miles but railroads covered on! 
22% billions of this. 

@ While the auto’s effect on rai! 
roads has so far been limited chic‘! 
to passenger traffic, the motor truc! 
cannot be overlooked as a competit 
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Splawn’s Commission Decided . . . Mahaffie Dissented . . . Eastman Disputed Claim: 


weakening their basic structure. So, 
in 1887, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission came into being as a 
Federal agency designed to regulate 
this “natural” monopoly, 

At the turn of the century, however, 
the monopoly aspect of the railroad 
system underwent a decided change. 
Although few realized it at the time, 
a relatively new invention was in the 
process of transforming the whole 
structure of American transportation. 
This was the automobile, and it was 
destined to contribute largely to the 
decline of the railroads. 

CHANGED PICTURE: By far the 
biggest industry in America is trans- 
portation—transportation by rail, 
highway, water, pipe-line and air. Un- 
til 1900, it was non-competitive. With 
the advent of the auto, however, the 
picture changed. 

The phenomenal growth of the au- 
tomobile industry affected the rail- 
roads in two vital ways: (1) it sharp- 
ly reduced passenger traffic by rail, 
and (2) it ended forever the “natural” 
railroad monopoly in the field of over- 
land freight. Statistics on this point 
tell a graphic story: 

@ In 1920, the best passenger year 
in their history, American railroads 
carried 1,269,913,000 persons for a 
revenue of $1,304,815,000. Last year, 
17 years later, railroads carried only 
479,299,735 passengers, with a pro- 
portionately sharp drop in revenue. 

g In 1920, American railroads per- 
formed 47 billion passenger-miles of 
service. Last year, 17 years later, 
they performed only 22% billion pas- 
senger miles of service. This striking 
decline is directly attributable to the 
private automobile and the passenger 


of growing importance in the field 
of freight. In 1929, American rai! 
roads earned an all-time high i: 
annual freight revenues of $4,815,445, 
000. In the depression years, this fig 
ure was cut almost in half. Now, in 
the midst of a serious economic slump 
railway freight is once more on tlic 
decline. At the same time, approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 motor trucks are of- 
fering increasingly vigorous competi- 
tion and may eventually take over 4 
great deal more of the business now 
being Handled by rail. 

Although this auto competition hai 
existed for years before, it was not 
until 1935 that Congress acted to pla: 
the passenger bus and motor carric! 
under regulation of the Interstat 
Commerce Commission. Because thei: 
freight rates and passenger fares had 
been regulated since 1910, railroad 
were therefore at a distinct competi 
tive disadvantage until the ICC -bega: 
governing commercial motor traffic. 

THE PROBLEM: The competing au 
to, of course, is only one phase of th 
railroad problem—an important phas: 
but one to which the railroads hav: 
been intelligently adjusting them 
selves, Other factors of more immedi 
ate concern include these: 

(1) Railroads are not sufficiently 
self-supporting; (2) they apparent!) 
are not yielding a reasonable returi 
on the 26-billion-dollar investmen! 
they represent; (3) about 36 Class ! 
railroads, operating 70,000 of the na- 
tion’s 240,000 miles of track,+ are 
bankrupt and other railroad compa- 
nies are threatened with bankruptcy ; 


+ The United States has more miles of railway 
track than any other country in the world, its 240,000 
being 32 per eent of world total of 757,000 miles. 
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and (4) railroads are at present finan- 
cially unable to buy new equipment 
and effect physical improvements 
needed to keep their service up to 
adequate standards, 

To railroad experts, it is not an 
exaggeration to say that these condi- 
tions constitute a crisis in the indus- 
try. When it is remembered that in- 
surance companies, savings banks and 
about 2,000,000 individual investors 
are financially involved, the signifi- 
cance of the situation becomes clear. 
Beyond that, with investment threat- 
ened and credit impaired, the rail- 
roads must reduce material purchases 
that are of vital importance not only to 
themselves but to other industries, and 
thus to the business index in general. 
This latter point can be aptly illus- 
trated: At the beginning of 1937, Amer- 
ican Steel Foundries had $12,000,000 
worth of orders for railroad equip- 
ment; at the beginning of this year, 
orders on hand totaled only $2,000,- 
000. Similar declines have been re- 
ported by virtually all other railroad 
equipment industries. 

With such facts as these in mind, 
the American Association of Railroads 
and individual representatives of Class 
| linest carried their stop-look-listen 
appeal to the ICC late last year, They 
isked for authority to increase freight 
rates 15 per cent and to boost eastern 
passenger fares from 2 to 2.5 cents a 
mile. This, they said, would give the 
railroads an additional annual reve- 
nue of $517,000,000. 

In petitioning for this, the railroads 

sued somewhat along these lines: 
(1) by the end of 1938, the operating 
expenses of railroads would probably 
be about $665,000,000 more than in 
1933 and were already about $300,000,- 
)00 more than in 1936; (2) this huge 

rease was caused by comparatively 
vy and unavoidable developments— 
igher prices for materials, compul- 
ry wage increases, Social Security 
es, and fixed payments into the rail- 
road retirement fund; (3) while rail- 

id costs were rising an additional 
$609,000,000 a year, shippers and pas- 
sengers were paying $464,000,000 less 
than they would if present average 
fre clea and passenger rates were the 

ne as in 1932; (4) since 1932, these 

tes have been ‘declining to less than 
a cent a mile for a ton of freight and 
less than two cents a mile for a pas- 
ger, 

Chief point made by the ICC peti- 

ners was that in 1937, railroads 
earned only a 2.57 per cent return on 
their 26-billion-dollar investment and 
that the annual average since 1931 was 

ly 2 per cent. This, they said, was 
irely enough to meet such fixed 
larges as interest on bonded indebt- 
(ness, If dividends were to be paid 
tockholders, they declared, if rail- 
ads were ever to retire any part of 
their huge debt, if an adequate and 
eflicient rail transportation system 
vere to be maintained, then it would 
be necessary to get a greater invest- 





7 The American Association of Railroads is the cen- 
al organization of the nation’s Class I roads. Class 
oads, which operate considerably more than 90 per 

~ nt of the nation’s total rai way mileage, are 

roads whose annual revenues exceed $1,000,000. 
here are 141 such roads. 
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Wheeler Advocates a Housecleaning 


ment return than 2.57 per cent, and 
the way to get it would be through in- 
creased rates, 

DECISION: Early this month the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
handed down a 190-page decision on 
the petition. Although it had once 
named 5.75 per cent as a fair invest- 
ment return, it held that the railroads 
were asking too much when they 
asked for a 15 per cent rate increase, 
Accordingly, the ICC pared down the 
request and granted only a graduated 
schedule of increases ranging from 5 
to 10 per cent and amounting in ‘all 
to about 5 per cent. 

The Commission, headed by Chair- 
man Walter M. W. Splawn, was gen- 
erally of the opinion that a 15 per 
cent increase would have worked 
hardship on shippers and would have 
caused a cut in freight traffic. Com- 
missioner Charles Mahaffie, however, 
sharply dissented on this point. Such 
an increase, he said, would not lessen 
traffic, would give railroads a chance 
to earn their living, and would help 
shippers in the long run because it 
would enable railroads to keep their 
equipment up to adequate standards. 

Expressing their disappointment, 
the railroads claimed that the Com- 
mission’s ruling would result in a 
revenue increase of only $175,000,000 
instead of the $517,000,000 they had 
hoped for. This claim was disputed 
by Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman, 
former Federal Railroad Coordinator 
and one of the nation’s outstanding 
transportation experts. The 5 to 10 
per cent jump, he said, would actually 
yield $270,000,000 and would be enough 
to cover increased costs in wages, tax- 
es and materials. At the same time, 
like the rest of the Commission, East- 
man made it plain that the rate deci- 
sion was merely a “palliative,” that it 
offered no solution to the problem, and 
that other, more important steps 
should and would be taken. In gen- 
eral, the ICC seemed to have hinted 
that the roads would have to undergo 
a financial housecleaning and under- 
take a program of consolidation. 

SOLUTIONS: Last week, as far as 
could be learned, a movement was in 
the making to end the railroad head- 
ache in one way or another. After 











This Mustrated 
and descriptive 
book contains valu- 

able information 
for men suffering 
from pains in the 


lower back —-~ 
and legs: fo 
Iness, low vi ae 
ty, sleeplessness 
night rising, 
bladder trouble. 
If you have these 
symptoms, you 
should not be 
without this book 
another day. 


Mail this 
coupon 


Send today for this flustrated free 
book containing valuable information 
Men Past 40°’. Also contains infor- 
mation about the Milford Sanitarium 
and the mild and ‘modern treatment 
offered there. 
Mr_rorp Sanrranium, Dept. PF., 
Milford, Kansas. 
Gentlemen: Send me your Free Book of Facts. 


Name 


Address Cltes @ D000 eee 


STOP Your Rupture 


bins cae ae Oat certeent Rees ! 
ut my Appliance for reduci rup- 

ture. Automatic air cushion assists a ~ Worries! 
ture to close the opening—has relieved 

thousands of men, women and children. No obnoxious springs 
or hard pads. No ‘salves or plasters. Sent on trial to prove 
it. Beware of imitations. Never sold in stores. Write today 
for confidential intormation sent free in plain envelope. 


Brooks Company, 310-P State Street, Marshall, Michigan 
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BIG MAGAZINES 


For Only $2.00 


Any 3 in additionto PATHFINDER 


—American Boy, 8 mos. —McCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
—American Fruit —Modern Romances, | yr. 


Grower, n Road (Boys) 16 mos. 
—— Poultry Jnl. ana Magazine, 
6 mos. 


—Breeder's Gazette, —Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 

4 —Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. 

—Christian Herald, 6 mos. —-Romantic Magazine, 1 yf. 


—Home Arts Needlecraft, —Screen Book, 1 yr. 


2 yrs. —Successful Farming, 2 yrs. 
—Houschold Magazine, —Trte Confessions, 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States. 
No change or substitution jn the list of magazines 
permit Magazines MU all go to one address. 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, ba me te 
D. C. Send PATHFINDER and magazines checked to 
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LET US SEND YOU A $1.00 PACKAGE OF ADAMS 
OINTMENT ON FREE TRIAL — for relief of Athlete's 
Foot... Ringworm of the Feet and Hands. © Just send 
us your name and address. If satisfied send $1.00 in 
ten days; if not, return unused portion. 


We trust you for fair treatment. Write today. 


ADAMS PRODUCTS CO., Dept. P-4 
7320 Tireman Avenue «+ Detroit, Michigan 








_Do You Want Relief From 


ASTHMA 


Write PASCAL COMPANY, inc. 
Textile Tower, Seattle, Wash. 


NEURITIS! 


ARTHRITIS—RHEUMATISM 


Read the book that is helping thousands! A 
postcard brings you a FREE copy latest edition 
The Inner — of Rheumatism” sealed 
and postpaid. Address the author today—H. P. 
Clearwater, Ph.D., 209-H St., Hallowell, Maine. 


DO YOU 
GET UP NIGHTS? 


If you are forced to get up often at night because of 











ni and a frequent desire to urinate 
due to irritation in the bladder, I want you to try a 
treatmen relieved me of this trouble. I'll - 


ly send you a trial size Free of Charge. 

treatment alone should bring you much welcome relief 

and help you to get several nights of sound, restful 

sleep. By all means try it and see for yourself what 

a world of difference it makes if you don’t have to get 

4 oes the night. Write today for a Free Trial. 
. McWethy, Dept. 14-Cl10, Marshall, Mich. 


SWELLING REDUCED 


Short Breathing relieved when caused by 
Seteeeel collection of water in abdomen, feet 
and legs, and when pressure above ankles leaves 
a dent. Trial package FREE. 


COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, Dept. 585, ATLANTA, GA" 


Mouth Clear THREE POINT 
g > SUCTION ROOFLESS 


’ Featherweight—No gaggin g—- 

3 « Natural Taste—Holds Better. 
| Singers, Speakers, like the extra 
tongue room, clearer mouth. All 
forms false TEETH—by mail 

cheap—monthly payments. 60 
Day Trial. HOD LABORATORIES, 2456 Hod Williams Bidy., TAMPA, FLA. 


w A N T E D saleainae tonaigeratign. § 
Columbian Music Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5X, 


PILES 


Let me tell you of my mild, pain- 


less, low cost home treatment. 28 years 
head physician < one of America’s Finest 
Rectal w —_ I have successfully 








for im- 
nd a ay to 








treated thousands of cases. Write me 
today for Free Trial Offer. No foehtiention. Address 
©. A. JOHNSON, M. D., Desk . Kansas City, Mo. 





WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


° ’ 
Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 

of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 

The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

Amere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. 


_ O1928,c.P. inc. 


| organization and 


President Roosevelt had conferred 
with ICC members, Congressional ex- 
perts and representatives of railroad 
management and labor, it was inti- 
mated that steps might soon be taken 
to effect compulsory consolidation of 
the roads through a plan that would 
care for workers thus displaced. 

Looming large in the picture was 
the fate of labor. Consolidation, 
which would mean _ coordination, 
merging or unification of the roads 
in order to cut down operating costs, 
would naturally cause the loss of 
many jobs for railroad labor. At 
present this labor, which was at an 
all-time high of 1,600,000 in 1929, is 
made up of about 950,000 workers. 
Consolidation, it has been estimated, 
might mean the end of jobs for as 
many as 100,000 or 200,000 of these. 
With this in mind, unless there is a 
definite. guarantee that displaced 
workers will be cared for, railroad 
labor can be expected to fight any 
consolidation plan, just as it is now 
fighting a proposal to cut railroad 
wages by as much as 15 per cent. 

Other solutions to the problem have 
been suggested but almost all of them, 
like consolidation, would require a 
long time for completion and would 
probably necessitate new legislation. 
The main objective of those wanting 
to cure the situation is a rebuilding 
of the present railroad financial struc- 
ture. The basic weakness of most rail- 
roads today is that they are struggling 
under huge bonded debts, interest on 
which takes away great slices of op- 
erating revenues and makes it virtual- 
ly impossible for the roads to renew 
and improve their equipment. 

In Congress, Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler of Montaga, chairman of the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee and one of those who conferred 
with President Roosevelt last week, is 
advocating a financial housecleaning 
to cut down railroad debt. Just as 
the roads must streamline their equip- 
ment to maintain proper service, 
he holds, they must also streamline 
their finances to put themselves on a 
sound operating basis. He favors re- 
consolidation to 
achieve this end. 

On the other hand, many railroad 
experts maintain that steps of this 
sort, while they must be taken, offer 
no quick solution. Unless general re- 
covery picks up again, they say, unless 
shippers start shipping in quantity 
again, speedy action must be had to 
end the immediate plight of the rail- 
roads. They suggest such steps as the 
granting of larger freight increases. 

That there must be some solution, 
all are agreed. By this time there is 
no one, in or out of the government, 
who does not realize that the 26- 
billion-dollar railroad industry is a 
sick industry and that as soon as it 
feels better, the nation as a whole will 
feel better. If the railroads were 
well, they would be able to spend al- 
most a billion dollars a year on 
physical improvements; and if they 
did that, they would be improving not 
only themselves but the limping eco- 
nomic situation in general, 





Path finder 


PASTIME, LUCIDS 


Punctuation Puzzle 


Punctuation is chiefly marked wit} 
four points: the period, the colon, 
semicolon and the coma. These fo 
are supplemented by quotation mark, 
the question mark, the exclamatio, 
point, the apostrophe and so on. S« 
if you can use one or all of th 
marks to punctuate the following s: 
tence so that it makes sense: 

In an English test Wimpus while 
Harduppe had had had had had }:j 
had had had had had the examine: 
approval, 

Despite all the hads or had hads, the 
sentence is not impossible. With the 
proper punctuation it really turns . 
to be something understandable. Your 
task is to punctuate it. Can you do 
it? If not, watch for the correct 
punctuation here next week, 














Brain Teaser 


Alva H. Ford, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has contributed this week’s cranium 
tickler: Two cars, A and B, start at « 
point on a circular mile track and 
travel in opposite directions at 40 and 
25 miles per hour respectively for two 
and one half hours. How many times 
will they meet, and how many of these 
meetings will be at the starting point? 
Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—Accordilz 
to the author of the problem, “if you 
start with less than $1, there are 9! 
solutions; otherwise there is an inti- 
nite number.” However, to start and 
end with the same amount of money 
one would have to have $20.79, 

———  ——— 


. 
Smiles 
Politician—Now, ladies and gent! 
men, I just want to tax yoar memory.. 
Audience—Good heavens! Will i! 
come to that? 


Teacher—Donald, give me a sen- 
tence containing flippancy. 

Donald—Let’s flip ’n’ see whether |! 
pass or flunk. 


Dolcini—What’s _ the 
“whim”? 
Dzudi—Women. 


plural of 





Your 


Virginia—Ah, so you are back? 
hair is a perfect fright, Ruth. Did Mr. 
Narrow kiss you against your will? 


Ruth—He thinks he did, the big brute. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Have ot Went Want hele 18 M Want, st protitable business at 
ecents «cosh te Sake Saad Gy mane thom 
a million families. Tall aaa story to these interested readers 
je words 

eu Sithed We : miniwpum feurteen words. 
Each initial and sroup of figures, as well as each part of the 
name and address, be counted as words. 

ADDRESS nearest advertising office as listed on page two. 













AGENTS WANTED 
AGE NTS WANTED. Take Baby Chick orders. 


High 
ark Quality Hatchery. No rience necessary. Bagle 
Jest Hatchery, U Sani y, Ohio. 


at OTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 


.) part or full time. If - so state. Address: 
} thfinder, Washin 3 

eas 

S OVE—HAPPIN PREE. Three ques- 


ate, for a Analysis. Doctor J 


vh Box 911, Chi 
CORRESTONDENGE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES BOOKS 
ne Sold, oo m Catalog Free. 
rses Bo Lee Mountain, Pi ah, Ala. 


won FOR SALE 7 
, he NEW CATALOG PARMS, 112 





if 
< 


crammed full, 


ti 2000 bargains. Free, write y. Strout Ag’y, 
_ 5-EA 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


ADDRESS POSTCARDS AT HOME. Pay 2c per card. 
Everything supplied. Write Dorothea Cosmetics, 
1 do (F Hynes, California. 


"rect Al DRESS, MAIL COSMETIC SAMPLES from home. 
National advertiser. 1c per sample, plus comm. and 
on resulting sales. Pay weekly. Spare time, 
work. Information free. Rome, Box 55-LD 

V k Station, N. Y. C. 

41. CATALOGS FROM HOME. Spare time. Na- 
nal advertiser. 1c each, plus comm. and bonus 
esulting sales. Pay weekly. Easy work. Informa- 
free. Premium Co., . PF. O. Box 231-PC, 
klyn, 

VOMEN WHO CAN SEW—vwrite me today for amaz- 

ng opportunity to earn extra money without can- 

at a — Harford, Dept. D-28, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


j ADDRESS OUR ENVELOPES HOME. We pay in ad- 
AINE vance Wonderful opportunity. Experience Un- 
and ecessary. Everything Supplied. Free Details. Write, 

tionwide Distributors, 401 Broadway, New York. 
t. PA. 
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mes FROG RAISING 
RAISE PROGS!’’ We buy! Good prices year round! 
hes mall pond starts you. Free book shows sketch. 
int American Frog Canning (145-C) NewoOrleans, siana. 
HEALTH RANCH 
ARD $30 MONTH. Health Ranch in Sunland 
Scott Alvord, Higley, Arizona 
INVENTIONS 


vou NVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 

= patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
ht, St. Louis, Mo. 

infi Pea #£3&5&8}8 | a 

BANKRUPT STOCK WATCHES, DIAMONDS, ETC. 

ind $45.00 values $6.95. Stamp brings catalog. Mc- 

Manhattan, Kansas 

MISCELLANEOUS Pa “= 

ARN HOW TO ATTRACT HEALTH, Wealth, Hap- 

ess, Friends. Proven system. Simplified form. 

ee 25c. Palmer (Author, Lecturer) Box 

Chicago. 
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NURSERY STOCK 


;, VE SELL ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN—Best Va- 
if! rieties Peach and Apple Trees low as 5c; Grape- 


\ es, 3c; Shrubs, 10c; Bvergreens, 25c. Vegetable 
or Novelty Seeds. Catalog Free. Benton County 
lit Nursery, Box 511, ers, Ark. 
OPPORTUNITIES 





tN EXTRA MONEY! Preparing newspaper clip- 

ngs for publishers. Simple, fascinating, profit- 

: ble. Stamp brings details. Division 84; National 
SET ess; 3923 West Sixth les, California. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


== PLIT-SBCOND SERVICE—Pictures returned the 

Cl me day received. Two beautiful professional en- 

gements and 8 guaranteed neverfade perfectone 

nts 25c coin. Eight beautiful enlargements from 

only 25c. Candid Rolls developed Free!—prints 

of enlarged to 3x4, only 4c each. American Studios, 
LaCrosse, Wis. 


E PHOTO MILL. IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Roll 
eveloped, printed, and choice of two enlargements, 
e tinted enlargement, or eight reprints, 25c coin. 
eprints 2c. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 








20 REPRINTS 25¢. 100 reprints $1.00. Roil developed 
with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 15, Maywood, Tl. 
ROLL DEVELOPED, ae > nts each negative 25c. En- 
argement coupon. Hard’s, Box 3535T, Cleve- 

id Heights, Ohio. 
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AR 
RELIEVED eae 


= eee BE CUT 

Until You Try This 

Wonderful Treatment 

any form write for a FREE sample of 
















eo 
p for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
‘our 

Mr. Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 


the day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 


ie Page Co., 300-C31 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 








Fortyplus—When I started in life, 
young man, I worked 12 hours a day. 

Youthfull—Yes, but in these rapid 
times anyone who took 12 hours to do 
a day’s work would get the gate. 


Boogy—There was a time when peo- 
ple used to say I had more money than 
brains. They can’t say that any more. 

Woogy—Why not? 

Boogy—Because I’m down to my 
last dime. 

Woogy—Yes, but you’ve got the 
dime, haven’t you? 


Zoole—Spouter says all the pro- 
posed ways to increase the purchasing 
power of the masses are so much 
foolishness. 

Kulper—Is he an authority on pur- 
chasing power? 

Zoole—No, but he is an authority 
on foolishness, 


Aunt Jerusha—What have you ever 
done to benefit your fellow man? 
Uncle Eli—Well, I married 

didn’t I? 


Father—No, Johnny, 
the Latin for “people.” 

Johnny—Populi. 

Father—How dare you accuse your 
father of lying, young man? 


you, 


I don’t know 








PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Time counts—Don’t risk delay in Pat- 

enting your invention. Write for new 48-Page Free 
booklet, ‘‘Patent Guide for the Inventor.’’ No charge 
for preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 
and Hyman Berman. —eaares aaa Attorneys, 
6981 ms Bid Ww D. 


PLAN 5 FOR atue 


FROSTPROOF CABBAGE AND ONION PLANTS: 

600, 60c; 1,000, $1.00; 5,000 and over 75c per thou- 

sand. Free Catal containing valuable planting and 

spraying information, also special premium offers. 

a te guaranteed. Write today. P. D. Fulwood, 
n, Ga. 


SEND NO MONEY. Cabbage and Onion Plants. All 
Varieties now ready. 500, 60c; 1,000, 90c; 2,000, 
$1.75. Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 


Cc. O. D. CABBAGE AND ONION PLANTS, now ready. 
All leading varieties. 500, 50c; 1,000, 90c; 2,000, 
$1.60. Farmers Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 


BETSCHER’S HEMEROCALLIS, read story March 
Ladies Home Journal—Great garden lilies, also 














-- ~ —icaaaatiiaes free. C. Betscher, Dover, 
oO. 

_ POULTRY 

INCREASE POULTRY PROFITS—Free Book, ‘‘How 


to Raise Poultry for Profit,’’ explains methods of 
Harry M. Lamon, famous poultry authority. Tells 
about home study course of National Poultry Insti- 
tute. Endorsed by Colleges and —p | poultrymen. 
Write today for free book. National Poultry Insti- 
tute, Dept. 532-A, Adams Center, New York. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


MAN WANTED for Rawleigh Route of 800 families. 
egg today. Rawleigh’s, Dept. C-Sa-PAT, Free- 
rt, ‘ 





SONG POEMS WANTED 


GET “HOW TO WRITE SONGS” by famous Broad- 
way composer and free Rhyming Dictionary. Song- 
writers Institute, 1234-G Broadway, NYC. 


WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send s to Columbian Music 
Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 


SONGWRITERS: Send best poem today for exc 
al offer. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods Bui 











tion- 
ding, 


SONGWRITERS. VERSE OR MUSIC. Wonderful 


as. Write immediately. Songservice, (5), 
e, 


CUT THIS OUT! 


Here is a full or part-time 
job that will pay you well. 
We need livewire, responsi- 


ble men and women as Sub- 
scription Representatives in 
all states. Write at once for 
free particulars. If experi- 
enced, describe fully. Address 


Circulation Manager 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 





New Health and Hope 


For Folks Over 40 
“TURN BACK THE YEARS” 


A NEW WAY TO LIVE! If you suffer from Consti- 
ion, Low Vitality, Indigestion, Lowered Physical 
nterest, Underweight, Loss of Appetite, ane 
Colitis, Poor Complexion, you need this new f 
element. B-7 is a pure food concentrate containing 
7 vitamins and minerals essential for health. Consti- 
pation particuiarly is usually relieved promptly by B-7. 
B-7 concentrate is made from the heart of wheat, 
greatest natural source of Vitamin B-1. One box of B-7 
contains more _—_ B-1 than 243 cakes of bakers’ 
yeast, wi the yeasty taste. One tablespoon of Br? 
equals the Vitamin B-1, protein and minerals in the 
embrye of 3 Ae — leaves of whole wheat bread. 
B-7 is a ural way te restore and retain 
health.” Don't feel “old at 40.” ‘Be? will give you 
a new ocuticok on life. 
We guarantee that a few weeks’ use of B-7 will 
Fae you to eat better, sleep better, look better and 
better, or we will refund your money 
i no substitutes. There is only ONE <5 


At Health Food Stores, or mall 
at once for post-paid box of B-7 


PARK & ot ot inc. 


DIABETES =---.=-- 
suffering from Dia- 


betes in any stage are requested to call or write for full 
information regard —¥ new, scientific and successful 
method for treating Y. Write today. 
RESEARCH 7 4 FOUNDATION 
Dept. N, First National Bidg., ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
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NO "APPETITE? 


Baltimore, Md.——Mrs. Mary 


E. Sachse, 1423 W. Lexing- 
ton St., says: “I was thin, 
underweight, and my appe- 
tite was poor before I used 
Dr, Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery, but after using It 
I could eat more, gained 
weight, and felt like myself 
again.”’” Buy it in liquid or 
tablets at your drug store 
today. See how much more vigorous you 
feel after using this reliable tonic, 


ALL BLADDER 


eer Aerene and SLeTReee 
egiected or, Welte for may lead to 











pesiae later ar ca FREE wooun tr, “dives 
ye a becedee, oon Metin t ve irate 


$3.50 Truss FREE 22" 


now or ever — you this truss just for per 8 
rupture method which gives quick relief A most 
cases. Doctor’s Invention ~ Diff fferent. Leg 
Straps, no Elastic aa or Leather Bands. wet = 


gouge or e a mines severe p' 
sure. Holds UP and _ Cannot dit 
Easy to wear. Comfortable. No harness. Method 


sent on 80 Days Trial with FREE Truss. Write 
E. 0. KOCH, 9071 Koch Bidg., 2906 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 


If you are poisoned by 


TOO MUCH ACID 


Read Our Offer—Do This 


Is Acid in your blood causing “Arthritie;” 
stiff joints; sore muscles; rheumatic pains; 
neuritis; neuralgia? 

Bladder weakness? Kidney irritation? Up 
many times at night? “Worn Out’? ‘Acid” 
Stomach? “Catch cold” easily? Skin itchy? 
No “pep”? Nervous? 


WANT A 75Sc BOTTLE ?\ 
(Regular Prescription Quantity) 


For more than 45 years -The Williams 
Treatment has been helping others to com- 
fortable days and nights. 

We will give acid sufferers who send this adver- 

| tisement, home address and ten cents (stamps or 
coin) one full size %5-cent bottle (32 doses) of 
The Williams Treatment and booklet with DIET and 
other helpful suggestions. No obligation. No C. O. D. 
Only one bottle given same person, family or ed- 
dress. Sold since 1892. 


This advt. and 10c. mu 
DR. D. A. 


| Offer MT 14, East Hampton, Conn. 
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| Married 10 Years... and bored ; 


There were lots of things to talk about 
when they courted . . . conversation was 
endless . ... in fact, the evenings were 
never long enough, they came to an end 
all too quickly. 


But now—he falls asleep after supper, 
and she nods over her knitting: They have 
nothing to say to each other. Yet during 
the 10 years of their marriage, a thousand 
changes have taken place about them .. . 





One Year 


52 Issues 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


I fully realize that I cannot afford to do without PATHFINDER every week to 
explain the important news to me, 
DR se. Ge Marke dan eae 


$100 


-ng get 


. 
/y 
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new ideas are in the air that vitally affect 
them and their children. 


And they’re bored! Why? 


You’ll never see a PATHFINDER family 
bored. Receiving the nation’s most widely 
read news magazine, they have plenty to talk 
about . . . all that’s happening interests 
them. . . because PATHFINDER present: 
the news to them in short, clear. easily 
understood fashion. No wonder more than 
1,000,000 persons subscribe to it! 


Mail Your Subscription Today! 
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Please send me PATHFINDER regularly 


years. I enclose .g........ in payment. 


Check whether ( ) New ( ) Renewal 326 


a a 
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Post Office ..... 
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